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Memorabilia. | 


HE Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society for 1940 
(vol. lv.) begin with a paper which should 
deeply interest lovers of literature as well as 
antiquaries—‘ The Mab’s Cross Legend and 
the True History of Sir William de Brad- 
shaigh’ by the Rev. T. C. Porteous, 
F.R.Hist.S. Mab is Dame Mabel de Brad- 
shaigh. The cross which still exists—removed 
for safety to the Wigan Girls’ High School 
garden—once stood in Wigan Lane. Thither, 
in the days of Edward II, Mabel went weekly 
in penance barefooted and barelegged as com- 
manded by her confessor. There are two forms 
of the legend. In one, written in the Brad- 
shaigh Roll, Sir William is absent from his 
wife and home for ten years ‘“‘in the holy 
wares’’; he being presumed dead, Dame 
Mabel married ‘‘a Welch Kt.’’ Then Sir 
William in guise of a pilgrim returns home, 
“amongst the Poore,’’ to Haigh, and Dame 
Mabel seeing one who looks so like her hus- 
band weeps. For this the Welsh Knight 
chastises her whereupon Sir William reveals 
himself. The Knight flees, but Sir William 
ursues, overtakes and slays him near Newton 
?ark. This was the version which delighted 
Sir Walter Scott. The other version, some 
eighty years older, has a story about Sir 
William’s proposal of marriage which makes 
Mabel out to have been an heiress living in 
poverty ignorant of her rights; the long 
absence is for seven years, and on a pil- 
grimage; the name of the second husband is 
supplied, Sir Henry Teuther. Both these 
forms of the legend are 250 years or so later 
than the events they relate. How much in 
them can, from other sources, be shown to be 
true? And what can be added to them? The 
long absence is true: but the reason for it was 
outlawry consequent on murder and other out- 
rages in a rising in which William de Brad- 
shaigh took part. His true history reveals 
Im as a violent man, engaged, along with 


indexes two 














many equally turbulent Lancashire notables, 
in fighting Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and 
Sir Robert de Holland whom Thomas has. 
thrust as a mesne lord between himself and 


his tenants. A search, which must have been 
laborious, has revealed a long series of Wil- 
liam’s deeds and adventures. He was par- 
doned two or three years after he had fled 
the country, but did not immediately return, 
and his death was presumed. There seems to 
be no evidence beyond the legend for Dame 
Mabel’s second marriage; the penance at the 
cross since the cross came to bear her name, 
would appear to be likely. Sir William, after 
a stormy life, was killed in a fight. His 
widow survived him about thirteen years. 
She made strenuous efforts to bring his mur- 
derers to justice, but failed. Towards the 
close of her life she was noted for piety and 
generosity ; thus she endowed a chantry in the 
chapel of St. Catherine at Blackrod, and a 
chantry dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin in 
Wigan Church. We also have the documents 
relating to the settlement of her estates. The 
last occurrence of her name is as paying the 
usual tenpence for the manor of Haigh for 
ward of Lancaster Castle. This was in 1348. 
It may be she perished by the Great Plague. 
The number Thee also Mr. F. H. Crossley’s 
‘Cheshire Church Furniture’ Part ITI. 


THE Journal of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, Vol. Ixvi., Part 9, contains an 
article by Major A. Pam on ‘“‘ Wormley 
Bury Gardens, 1785-1825.’ Wormley Bury 
was a house belonging to the Humes, of whom 
the second baronet, Sir Abraham Hume, was 
one of the noted gardeners of his day. He 
succeeded to the estate in 1772. inheriting in 
its gardens a number of rare trees, for which 
the sites had been most carefully chosen, and 
which now, in their full maturity, do justice 
to that care. The article contains many 
points of interest; we will mention Crinum 
amabile. The writer had sent the flower of 
this Crinum for identification to the late Dr. 
O. Stapf and was told that the last previous 
record of it was of 1814, when it was recorded 
in the Botanical Magazine as ‘‘ Sir Abraham 
Hume’s Crinum,”’ It is reported as having 
been brought from the East Indies in 1810, 
and having flowered in 1813. It has long been 
a puzzle to botanists, for it has become 
naturalised in many tropical countries (e.g. 
Venezuela, Peru, Guatemala, Aswan in 
Upper Egypt) but is never found in a wild 
state. It is not, as was once thought, a native 
of Sumatra. ‘‘ As it never seeds, it is now 


considered to be a hybrid, but its origin is 
quite unknown.”’ 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO, 
FROM, AND ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 
II. 1824-1829. 

As 


Hogg became better known as a writer 
especially editors of those toadstools of litera- 





his aid was naturally sought by editors, 


ture the ‘‘ painted bladders ’’ known as “‘ Gift |: 


Books’? or ‘‘ Annuals,’ a genre which 


flourished especially in the 1820's. 


John Stoddart to Hogg 
Doctors Commons 22 Dect 1824 

Sir 

Though personally unknown to you, yet when 
I mention that I am the principal proprietor of the 
New Times, you will feel that I cannot be un- 
acquainted with your talents, and will perhaps 
excuse the liberty I take in making this application. 

Some very distinguished literary friends of mine 
have advised me to dedicate a larger portion of the 
New Times to the letters of correspondents, 
especially to those of a light and humorous charac- 
ter. I need not say how much it is in your power 
to promote such a scheme by your contributions: 
and the “ left-handed Fiddler ” which I inserted in 
my paper of the 6th instant would alone suffice (in- 
dependently of your numerous other productions) 
to stamp you as a Writer of rich & genuine humour. 
_In requesting the favor of an occasional contribu- 
tion from your pen, I know not whether I ought 
to say any thing about pecuniary compensation ; 
for what I should be able to offer would probably 
be scarcely worth your acceptance; but I beg you 
would be good enough to mention whether you 
would desire a regular engagement at any stated 
rate, or whether you would prefer receiving a copy 
of the New Times free throughout the year, in re- 
turn for any occasional communication you might 
think fit to send. I should of course wish it to be 
known among the friends of the paper, that ‘‘ The 
Ettrick Shepherd ” was an occasional contributor 
to the New Times; and should be still better pleased 
if you subscribed your name; but these are matters 
which must be left wholly to your feelings. 

May I request the favor of an answer by return 
of post, informing me of your determination; and 
should that be favorable, may I still further beg 
to be honored with a letter for the New Times as 
your very earliest convenience? I wish to com- 
mence the new year with a new series of corre- 
spondence, and should be most happy if the very 
first week contained a letter from your pen. Once 
more apologizing for the liberty I have taken in 
addressing you, I remain, with much respect, Sit 

Your very obedt. servt. 
J. Stoddart 
(National Library of Scotland) 


Hogg apparently sent a contribution en- 





titled ‘ Anti-Burgher’ to his correspondent, 





who immediately succeeded in losing the piece, 
Mrs. Garden in ‘ Memorials of James Hogg,’ 
pp. 159-161, prints most of a second letter 
from Stoddart; her chaste omissions of a 
couple of phrases in the last two paragraphs 
strike me as very funny. 


Stoddart to Hogg 
4 Doctors Commons 10 Feb. '1825 

My Dear Sir, 

You will receive this day’s New Times con- 
taining an article in the ‘ Variorum’! on your 
admirable poem “‘ Queen Hynde.” It is calculated 
to call public attention strongly to her Majesty. 

But how shall I address you on your poor 
‘** Anti-Burgher ”’? 

I had reserved him for a bonne bouche on th: 
meeting of parliament. So chary of him was I 
that I would not even read him to a friend. Dr. 
Maginn and two or three others supped with 
me last Saturday. We had some fine music, and to 
diversify the pleasures of the evening I read to 
them (several of them not having seen it before) 
your ‘ Left-handed Fiddler, which was interrupted 
with constant bursts of laughter, but I refused to 
read the ‘ Anti-Burgher,’ not choosing to forestall 
the ‘ Variorum.’ 

On Monday afternoon I delivered the ‘ Anti- 
Burgher ’ with my own hands to the printer’s devil, 
to carry to the printer, for insertion in Tuesday's 
‘Variorum.’ But a sad devil he was; for about 
half-past eleven at night, I was told to my extreme 
horror, that no ‘ Anti-Burgher ’ was to be found ! 
The little devil had dropped it on the street. I 
sallied out in the rain, poked in all the gutters, 
summoned all the watchmen, told them my doleful 
tale, and concluded by an appeal to the universal 
passion by offering them a guinea, which next 
morning I raised to two, as you will see by the 
enclosed handbill, which I send for your edification, 

Alas ! I have not heard a syllable of the poor 
‘ Anti-Burgher.’ It is a melancholy loss, and is 
aggravated by a thousand vexatious reflections— 
Ist. Never having been played such a devil’s 
trick before, I took no precautions against it now; 
2nd. It was the first fruits of your kindness, and 
I cannot expect a repetition unless you abound 
still more than I can conceive in that estimable 
quality ; 3rd. You say you have no other copy. 

But my good sir, suffer me to hope that ere 
long you will have a copy. Suffer me to hope that 
you will sit down and call to mind all that was 





1 The ‘ Variorum ’ began Jan. 1, 1825, but con- 
tinued in the New Times for only a few weeks. I 
found no trace of the ‘ Anti-Burgher ’ in the paper 
of 1825. 

In 1824 and 1825 the poetry in the New Times 
comes from Blackwood’s and other magazines, the 
annuals, and American sources. The number of 
Feb. 1, 1826, contains in the section ‘ Poetry,’ “‘ On 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s Borth Day ” from Black- 
wood’s Magazine of February: ‘“ Rejoice ye wan 
and wilder’d glens ”; and the number of Sept. 30 
prints Home, Sweet Home’ from ‘ Mansie 
Wauch’s Autobiography ’ in Maga, and guesses this 
work to be by Hogg. Poetry practically disappears 
in 1827. 
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contained in the first copy with perhaps a few 
additions. I will not say improvements. If you 
could recall the ‘“ converse sweet ” of Gabriel and 
Sir John, the abstract but vehement and dispassion- 
ate love of the former for womaokind—the little 
naked boys in the fair girls eyes— &c &c. 

If you could do all this and would send it once 
more to the ‘ Variorum,’ I promise you as I am a 
living man it should not be lost, for I would trust 
no devil of less magnitude than Satan himself2 
with so precious a deposit. But you will say, this 
is not a very modest request. I confess it, my 
dear sir; I throw myself upon your mercy and am 
most truly, 

Your obliged obedt. servt. 
J. Stoddart 
(National Library of Scotland). 


Before turning to the Shepherd’s relations 
with the editors of the Annuals we may in- 
clude a brief communication which illustrates 
his connection with Blackwood’s Magazine. 
In the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae’ of July, 1826, 
appear two songs by Hogg, ‘‘ My bonny 
Mary” and ‘‘O weel befa’ the maiden gay.”’ 

Hogg to “ Christopher North” 
(about June, 1826) 

Hond Sir To C. N. Esq. 

Last night we were at Ambrose’s you asked me 
fir one or two pastoral love songs. I send you 
them An edition of the one was once published 
I know not where or when but not at all I believe 
as it is here That however does not hinder me 
from singing it if called on for it é 


Apparently the first sheet of the note is 
missing for only the last three stanzas of 
‘Bonnie Mary’ accompany it. The piece had 
appeared as one of the ‘ Love Songs’ in ‘ The 
Forest Minstrel’ of 1810. 


5 

When gloaming o’er the welkin steals 

And laps the hills in solemn gray 
And bitterns in their airy wheels 

Amuse the wanderer on his way 
Regardless of the wind or rain 

With cautious steps and prospects wary 
I often trace the lonely glen 

To steal a sight o’ bonny Mary 


6 
When midnight draws her curtain deep 
And lays the breeze amang the bushes 
And Yarrow in her sounding sweep 
By rocks and ruins raves and rushes 
When sunk in short and restless sleep 
My fancy wings her flight so airy 
To where sweet guardian spirits keep 
Their watch around the couch of Mary 


7 
The exile may forget his home 
ere blooming youth to manhood grew 
The bee forget the honey comb 
Nor with the spring his toil renew 





2 Mrs, Garden omits the two italicized passages. 





The sun may lose his light and heat 
The planets in their rounds miscarry 
But my fond heart shall cease to beat 
When I forget my bonny Mary. 
(William Blackwood & Sons). 


The rest of the letters here given come from 
the National Library of Scotland: with the 
exception of the two notes of Robert Chambers 
and Alexander Miller, all of the corres- 
pondence deals with the subject of contribu- 
tions to Annuals or Gift Books. 

A large part of the first letter from Thomas 
Pringle appears in Charles Rogers’s ‘ The 
Modern Scottish Minstrel ’ (1856), ii., 33-4. 


Pringle to Hogg 
London, 5 Bunhill Row, Finsbury 
Square May 19, 1827. 

My dear Sir, , 

I wrote you a hasty note some time ago to 
solicit your literary aid for the projected work of 
Mr. Fraser. I now address you on behalf of two 
other friends of mine who are about to start a new 
weekly publication, something in the shape of the 
Literary Gazette, to be entitled ‘“‘ The London 
Review.” The editors are Mr. D. L. Richardson 
the author of a volume of poems chiefly written 
in India—& a Mr. St. John a young gentleman of 
very superior talents whose name has not yet been 
(so far as I know), before the public—though he 
has been a contributor to several of the first rate 
periodicals. I have no other interest in the work 
myself than that of a friend & contributor. The 
editors knowing that I have the pleasure of your 
acquaintance have requested me to solicit your 
aid to their work either in verse or prose & they 
will consider themselves pledged to pay for any 
contribution with which you may honour them at 
the same rate as Blackwood. May I hope my dear 
sir that you will at all events stretch a point to 
send them something for their first no. which is to 
appear in the beginning of June. I shall consider 
your doing so as a token of friendship to myself 
and a kind of memorial of our literary fellowship 
in “ auld lang syne.” I have forgot the name of 
their publisher—but you may address to me. 

As for myself I am at present so engrossed with 
my official duties as secretary of the ‘ Aboli- 
tionists ” that I have little leisure for more literary 
labours. If the session of parliament were over 
however I hope to have more time—& as I have 
ready access to the principal periodicals (especially 
the Whiggish ones) I hope to add something com- 
fortable to my income in that way. If the New 
Monthly ever falls in your way you will easily 
recognize some things of mine there. Have you 
seen Maturin’s opinion of the Queen’s Wake in 
last no. of that magazine. 

I always read your “* Noctes ” & have had many 
a hearty laugh with them in the interior of South 
Africa—for though I detest Blackwoods politics & 
regret to see often such fine talents so sadly mis- 
applied (as I see the matter) yet I have never per- 
mitted my own political predilections—far less any 
reminiscences of old magazine squabbles—to blind 
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xuberant flow of genius which pervades 
rag a so many delightful articles in that 
magazine. Pity that such vile stuff should so 
frequently find reception under the same cover. 
Do not fail to remember me kindly to yt 
Hogg—to worthy Grieve when you see him, & a 
other old friends in your vicinity —Believe me 
always Dear Hogg 
Yours very one ; 
Tho, Pringle 


Mrs, Garden has printed most of the next 
letter, pp. 171-2, but she omits the material 
in italics. 

Pringle to Hogg 
London, Dec. 11, 1827. 
H ’ . . 

oa ee have not replied to either of the 
two letters { have written to you since my return 
from the Cape, I flatter myself your silence is not 
owing to any decay of old kindness, and that you 
will do me a service (as you may do just now) as 
cordially as ever, when I ask you and on my own 
behalf 


ve just undertaken the editorship of Friend- 
ais Oblrine, one of the elegant annuals — 
have lately become so popular, and I must depen 
for success in obtaining able contributions very 
much on the exertions of my dear friends on my 
behalf. . . : : ; ‘ 
I have just written to Sir Walter, Wilson, an 
one or two others. Wilson, I flatter myself, not- 
withstanding some coolness which took place after 
the explosion of the Chaldee Manuscript (of 
which it seems your wicked pen was the real con- 
triver after all) has never felt any real unkindness 
towards me, as assuredly I never did towards him, 
and I trust he will on the present occasion frankly 
lend me his assistance. On you I also confidently 
rely both for prose & verse. Indeed I am ambi- 
tious of making my volume preeminently Scotch, 
by enlisting if possible all Scottish writers of 
distinguished talent as contributors. To compass 
this I solicit your friendly influence. It is 
rumoured that Campbell and Moore are also to 
edit annuals this incoming season, and I believe 
the report, as far as regards Campbell, is correct. 
So that unless I am supported by you and Scott and 
other men of might and main, I shall make but a 
poor figure in the field, with such admitted knights 
to deal with. J lay my account to pay at the 
usual rate for such publications. What that rate 
is I do not precisely know but you, my good 
friend, can’t afford to throw away your time any 
more than myself—& I shall be most happy to 
have whatever you can give me on your own 
terms. Do write on receipt and assure me of 
your cordial support. Believe me always, dear 
ogg, 
- Yours very faithfully, 
Thos. Pringle 


Robert Chambers to Hogg ’ 
48 Hanover Street; Feb. 20, 1828. 


My dear sir, 
A respectable print-seller here [in Edinburgh]—a 
Mr Fletcher—applied to me the other day for a 





; couple of short poetical mottoes to suit a pair of 


portraits which he is about to publish. They are 
of Queen Mary and Prince Charles Stuart, and are 
in my opinion extremely beautiful. I looked 
through the Jacobite Relics, for a verse about 
Charlie, but could not find one to my“mind; nor 
can I remember any thing in the Queen’s Wake, or 
any other publication, that would suit Queen Mary, 
I have at last resolved to apply to you as the most 
likely man in all Scotland to hit off a couple of 
distichs sufficiently expressive of the character and 
fate of these two interesting individuals. If you 
find it at all possible to produce them without much 
inconvenience,—for I am aware of the difficulty of 
saying a good thing neatly within the compass of 
six or eight lines—I would feel much obliged to 
you, and Mr Fletcher bids me inform you that he 
will feel much pleasure in presenting to you a set 
of the prints, which I am sure will please Mrs Hogg 
and the bairns to admiration, besides forming a 
fine ornament to your bower in Yarrow. Believe 
me, dear Mr Hogg, 
ever faithfully and fondly yours, 
R. Chambers 
My kindest compliments to Mrs Hogg 


Allan Cunningham to Hogg 
27 Lower Belgrave Place. March 6, 1828. 
My dear Bard, 

I have delayed writing to you from week to week 
with the hope of having good news to tell you 
respecting my application in your behalf to ‘the 
Royal Society of Literature. It stands at present 
in this way. Prince Hoare the author you know 
of No Song no Supper has undertaken to propose 
you, Mr Chantrey and Sir Alexander Johnstone and 
others will support him and it is hoped that you 
will be admitted: but Prince Hoare is indisposed 
and out of town and we are compelled to dela 
our attempt till he gets better. He promised wi 
great good will to propose you and as he is one 
of the Council and is much looked up to I wish to 
wait his time. The moment he comes I will renew 
my solicitations. Were I a member myself I 
should propose you at once—for your genius gives 
you a claim on any one who loves genius and I 
love both the genius and the man—and reason good 
—are all not fellow peasants and fellow poets who 
claim distinction through the gifts of nature alone. 

I want your help a little, and I know you wish 
me very well and that you will assist me. I have 
become editor of an Embellished Annual of the 
Keepsake and Souvenir kind—the engravings will 
be numerous and from paintings of great excellence 
and I wish my department to be of the best quality 
in poetry and in prose. To you I naturally turned 
my thoughts when I undertook my task and I wish 
for one or more of those happy little pieces of 
poetry which you breathe out so readily by the side 
of your beloved Yarrow. Something which echoes 
with its voice and expresses in its form the super- 
Stitious influences of your native hills—things 
revealed to you and you alone. Now my dear poet 
think of this and not only think but do it. I cannot 
risk for my work is a new one and _ conse 
quently my pockets are not filled with last years 
profits: but I can afford to pay at the rate of some- 
thing like a pound per page and five or eight pages 
from your pen in your happy manner will be of 
much service to me. See a vision form or dream 
a dream—converse with a spirit or do what you 
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please. I have little room for my work is a varied | 
one and the pages will hold some 30 or 34 lines 
each. hope to be able to establish an annual 
work and if I succeed I trust money will be more 
plentiful. Come to London and when you come 
give me ten days of your company. I have a 
meikle house—something in the pot and eke in 
the pan besides a drop in the bottle—and a soft 
bed and something comfortable shall be at the 
bidding of my auld fast friend and Brother Bard 
the Ettrick Shepherd. : 

I wonder if you have heard that I wrote a wild 
book called Sir Michael Scott. It was printed here 
and besides being strange and unworldish it had 
the merit of frightning the cockneys. Wild as it 
is it is all sold so I may print a second edition when 
I like. 

Now take up your pen when you get this and 
write a long—long letter. I am in truth anxious 
to hear from you—desirous to breathe a little fresh 
air from our green hills through the medium of 
your pen, and I hope to hear that his new grace 
of Buccleuch has taken kindly towards one who so 
well merits his kindness. 

Will it be possible think you to obtain a verse or 
two from Professor Wilson for my book. As a 
work representing as far as such a book can the 
poetic spirit of the country it will be imperfect 
without his aid and how to get it I cannot conceive. 
I have written to him while writing’s gude but the 
God is dumb. My wife joins me in love & esteem 

Yours always with affection 
Allan Cunningham 

P.S. Now my dear poet gratify me in my request 
—I said 6 or 8 pages—I don’t mind a dozen. Re- 
member if a peasant poet fails in his work through 
a brothers backwardness he will take up a new 
song against you. But for this I have no fear AC. 


Of the next two letters from Samuel Carter 
Hall to Hogg, Mrs. Garden prints all of the 
first but the portion in italics, pp. 200-1. 


S. C. Hall to Hogg 
2 East Place, Lambeth, April 8th. [18287] 

My Dear Sir, 

I have felt more gratified than I can tell you, at 
the contents of your letter—it is, however, just the 
kind, frank, and generous communication that I 
was led to expect from the account I had received 
of you by those who have known you long and 
appreciate you highly. 

I enclose my friend Allan Cunningham’s letter, 
and am quite sure that Pringle would have written 
me one to the same effect. Indeed, both these 
gentlemen are to write for “‘ The Amulet,” and I 
need not say that I do, and will do, all in my power 
to promote their views. I still hope, then, to 
receive a prose note and a poem from you at your 
earliest convenience—directed to Westley and 
Davis, Stationers Hall Court. 

My wife is in high spirits at the prospect of 
obtaining your aid, and desires me present to you 
her very grateful and respectful thanks. 

I forwarded to Blackwood for you, a parcel con- 
taining the last No of The Amulet (if I had time 
I would have sent you the work from its com- 
mencement) and some Nos of “ The Spirit and 
Manners of the Age”’—I almost fear I forgot the | 

Juvenile Forget me not "—I of course sent you 








the magazine that you might perceive its char- 
acter, and, as I hope, write for it. I said, I believe, 
I could only offer you eight guineas a sheet—the 
present maximum—but in a short time I have every 
reason to believe I shall be able to offer you better 
terms. The magazine had a circulation of 3000 a 
year and a half ago—but fell down to 1500 in a 
few months, in consequence of the sad manner in 
which it was conducted. It is however now increas- 
ing, and I trust I shall be enabled to get it up. It 
is an organ of some influence among religious 
literary readers, and the only one they possess of 
a higher grade than the Evangelical or Methodist 
magazines, and I assure you religious readers are 
now-a-days the great buyers of books. 
Very faithfully yours, 
S. C. Hall. 


10 Stationers Court April 24 [1828?] 

My dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kind letter—I beg that 
the tales &c may be senc direct per mail, to me at 
Messrs Westley & Davis. Stationers Court London 
—pray let those intended for my wife be sent 
also—as her book and that about to be published 
by Mr. Ackerman are totally distinct. She will 
write herself after she has received them—and ex- 
press how much she feels gratified at being enabled 
to rank you among her contributors. 

You did not say whether I sent you one of the 
“ Juvenile Forget me not{s]}” mor did you 
acknowledge the receipt of “the Amulet” and 
number of “ the spirit and manners of the age "— 
or say whether you so far approve of this publica- 
tion as to write for it. 

Allow me to thank you most earnestly and 
sincerely for your kind—but unauthorlike per- 
mission to look carefully over your M. S. S. with 
a view to see if augh: should be outré to any of 
my readers. 

Your friend Allan Cunningham did me _ the 
favour to spend an evening with me a few days 
ago—to meet Mr Sadler, who must be allowed 
on all sides to be a very gifted man and as kind 
hearted a one as ever lived—Hoping, my dear Sir, 
to reccive your packet very soon, believe me, 

faithfully yours 
: S. C. Hall 

My wife hopes you will accept her best respects 
and regards. 

Tom Hood to Hogg 

“ 2 Roberts Street Adelphi. April 22nd 1828. 

ir 

It is my pleasant duty to address you on behalf 
of a New Annual which has been placed under 
my care—to obtain, if I may, your valuable name 
& assistance for its pages. In the absence of all 
claim upon you for such a service, I can only 
make this request as for a personal favour - & 
obligation which I shall be most happy in any 
way to acknowledge. It is my earnest wish to see 
you numbered with the contributors who grace 
my list—already a goodly number—& the very 
respect & value I attach to their names make me 
the more desirous of your own in the association. 
Pray believe me in the respect with which I am Sir 

Your most obed. svt. 
Thos Hood. | 
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Thomas Pringle to Hogg 
May 22, 1828. 

. . . By the way I have lately published a little 
vol. of verse—comprising the most part of my for- 
mer volume with additions—as much more of new 
matter chiefly [relating to] South Africa. It has 
been very favourably [reviewed by] most of the 
periodicals—but like all my [books] does not 
sell well. However it has brought me _ into 
acquaintance on a very pleasant footing with many 
literary men to whom I was previously unknown— 
among others with Sam. Rogers, Coleridge, Southey, 
Montgomery, Croly, Allan Cunningham & some 
others well known to fame. Now, Hogg, answer 
this like a good fellow on receipt & I'll forgive 
all your previous neglect. With kindest regards to 
Mrs. H. I remain 

Yours very truly 
Tho. Pringle. 

PS. ... Cunningham & I though editors of 
rival annuals have agreed to write for each other 
in scorn of the paltry jealousy which actuates some 
of our compeers. 


Al'an Cunningham to Hogg 
27 Belgrave Square 26 May 1828 

My dear Poet, 

This will be handed to you by an excellent 
countryman of our own Mr Dobie Wilson who 
wishes to become acquainted with the poet of 
Ettrick and who much to my satisfaction has soli- 
cited this introduction. He has a good fortune I 
believe and he has a good heart—so I leave you to- 
gether. 

Your poem is excellent—your tales capital—but 
too long for my space—but this I can manage 
without injuring them in any little abridgement 
which I make. I shall return you the one on the 
Polar discoveries—though it is good too. I hardly 
think you ever wrote aught better than some of 
what you sent me. I see my way now to a capital 
book. The verses of your friend will do very well. 

I never told you that I had got your portrait 
hung in my room—I often look at it and wish to 
catch a portion of the spirit of its original while I 
am writing. 

Alas my beloved poet sorrow has taken up her 
abode with us—we have lost our youngest son a 
sweet fair haired darling—but Gods will be done. 
My wife is in great misery. I remain my dear Poet 

Your affectionate brother, 
Allan Cunningham. 


Pringle to Hogg 
May 28, 1828 
My dear Sir 


Your very welcome communication of the 8 
inst. reached me yesterday—& I am much gratified 
to find that you have not forgot me. I am well 
aware that you cannot afford to write without 
remuneration—& I ought to have mentioned that 
there is in the case of the Friendship’s Offering no 
occasion for your doing so. I am enabled to draw 
upon the proprietors for payment to contributors 
to a certain amount allowing about 12 guineas per 
sheet—but for any contribution you may favour 
me with I shall I trust be enabled to pay somewhat 
more liberally. I am_ nevertheless most grieved to 
hear, my good old friend, that your circumstances 
still render such little matters of importance to you. 
I am also myself still struggling with poverty & 

















pecuniary difficulties resulting from former losses 
& disappointments but my prospects are pretty 
good—& my present income indeed would be fully 
sufficient for a competent subsistence even in this 
expensive place—were it not for the old debts I am 
trying gradually to clear off—but which will still | 
fear keep me in low water for some years. How- 
ever as my salary as editor of the F. O. has nothing 
to do with the payment of contributors, I have no 
object nor occasion to solicit the gratuitous aid of 
my old friends. Paying them the just reward of 
their labour does not “ impoverish me” nor in 
fact cost me a single shilling. So there need be no 
delicacy, dear Hogg, between us on that score. 

But now, in regard to the poem you have sent 
me I will tell you frankly my sentiments after a 
careful perusal. It is full of wild originality & bold 
striking imagery—but altogether it seems to me too 
strange & droll, and “high kiltit” for the very 
“gentle ”? publication now under my charge. Were 
it for a magaine or sofhe such work I should not 
feel so particular but for these “ douce ” & deli- 
cate publications the annuals [ think it rather un. 
appropriate. You will probably think me over- 
fastidious and “ mim-mou'd ”"—& it may possibly 
be that I am too nice. But you will allow that in 
books designed chiefly for very young persons that 
is the best side to be on. Not that I think there is 
anything in this poem of an immoral tendency—fat 
from it. All your works that I am acquainted with 
shew, on the contrary, that no one detests any thing 
licentious more truly—but in elegant publications of 
this description I think it ought to be a rule (& I 
endeavour to make it one so far as I am con- 
cerned) to admit not a single expression which could 
call up a blush in the cheek of the most delicate 
female if reading aloud to ‘a mixt company. 

With such sentiments influencing me, I trust you 
will not take it amiss, Dear Hogg, that I request 
you to send me something in place of this strange 
wild ballad—& transfer it to some of the many 
editors who will gladly receive it on your own 
terms. If there be any editor in London to whom 
you wd desire to transfer it you have only to 
send me his publishers address on a blank half sheet 
of post—& I will inclose the we in it with any 
note you may send, & it will appear as if sent 
direct from yourself—& you may rest assured no 
mortal shall ever know that it was first offered to 
me.—The envelope with my address I have torn off. 

But then, my good friend, I cannot think of 
losing you as a contributor—& if you give me 
nothing else I shall be greatly annoyed with the 
idea that you are offended with my declining this 
ballad. With your directions as to the disposal of 
this I shall therefore hope to have something in 
its place—or Two shorter pieces if you can. You 
wad. doubly oblige me if you could give me a few 
lines or stanzas under the title of ‘‘ The Minstrel 
Boy "—for the illustration of one of our plates. 
It is a boy of perhaps 7 or 8 years of age with a 
shepherd’s pipe in his hand & a highland bonnet 
& plaid lying beside him—lying in the midst of a 
scene of wild magnificence—woods, hills & water- 
falls. In thought the idea seems to be taken from 


Beatties Minstrel—only the boy is rather young even 
for my idea of Edwin’s earliest minstrelsy. But if 
the subject pleases you never mind age—but give 
me some of the glorious romance of your own boy- 
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hood when the spirit of poetry & romance first 
began to pour over you the visions of fairyland and 
which afterwards found expression in the immor- 
tal * Kilmeny,” & others of your loftiest lays. No 
one living can do the subject greater justice. Do 
then, Dear Hogg, lay me under the highest obliga- 
tion by trying your best on it forthwith.5 

If you do this for me I shall be perfectly assured 
of producing one of the best annuals that has yet 
appeared—even though Scott has cast his glorious 
mantle over a rival—the Keepsake—for I have 
now got many first rate articles from some of the 
first living writers. I begin to print next week— 
but shall keep open a place for you till the close 
of July at least. Believe me my dear Hogg. 

Yours very truly : 
Tho. Pringle. 

.. Lhave sent a copy of my “ Ephemerides ” to 

you addressed to the care of Ebony... 


Allan Cunningham to Hogg 
27 Belgrave Place London 9 Oct. 1828. 

My dear Hogg. 

Piss now “Rnished my little book; and when 
it has on its covering of gold and green I shall 
send you a capital copy. Meantime as | have 
some money and owe you a little for your kind 
contributions I am desirous to be rid of it. You 
know I offered you a pound a page for poetic 
communication—I accepted the one you sent and 
it fills eight pages. I wished to print two of your 
Tales, but other important communications came in 
and for the sake of variety I was obliged to omit 
for this year one of yours. One is printed and a 
noble Tale it is. I must not and indeed cannot 
afford to put prose on an equality with verse—the 
tale is 22 pages—I therefore hold myself your 
debtor for 25L and I am ready to pay it when 
and how you please. So write by return of post 
and direct me. 

This is the first year of my work and though I 
am not quite sure of success yet I believe the work 
will do well. I wish to have you as a constant 
correspondent and I have set apart 25L yearly for 
your communications that you may know what 
you are about when you lift the pen for me. I 
hope this will please you—for I love you much 
as a man and as a Poet and I assure you from 
my heart that were our places changed I would 
work as willingly for you. I believe I give higher 
prices than most of the annuals give with the 
exception of the Keepsake which is written by 
the first names and the last in Literature. 

Professor Wilson has behaved nobly to me—so 
has Mr. Lockhart—so has the Revd. Ed. Irving 
from whom I have a capital Scottish Tale. Now 
my dear James do think of some sweet delicious 
Fairy thing for me in verse—one of 6 or 8 pages 
long or so. Also a Tale if you like. I shall find 
you an honourable place in my volume annually 


3 On 





209 of ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ of 


1829 appears a picture ‘ The Minstrel Boy ’ and on 
pp. 209-213 occurs a poem “ The Minstrel Boy. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd,” dated Mount Benger, June 
14, 1828. In the same volume appears also a poem 
‘John Nicholson’s Daughter,’ which had been printed 
in the Noctes’ Ambrosianae of December, 1928, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, xxiv, 688. 





for a Tale and a Poem—and more if you like— 
but I have named the extent of price. 

My wife joins me in love to Mrs. Hogg and 
you. Write me immediately so that I may 
“tumble down the dust.” God bless you. 

Yours ever 
Allan Cunningham. 


27 Belgrave Place. 23 Nov' 1828. 
My dear Friend, 

Here is my little book which is much indebted 
to your genius for its success, and which must be 
more indebted still to secure and deserve public 
favour. In truth both your poetry and prose in 
the Anniversary are among the very highest things 
1 have—you can have no idea how well they are 
both spoken of here and what a favourite they 
have made you. 

You talked of taking one half less for your pro- 
ductions next season if I did not succeed to my 
wish in this. No my good excellent generous Poet 
that shall not be. I have put you down for 25L 
and that sum you shall have annually while I am 
editor—and more if my luck increases. So do take 
to the haunted hill and the wizard stream and 
give me something of your wildest and best. In 
another season [ shall be able to make you an 
offer well worth your acceptance to write for my 
Annual only. 1 suppose I cannot on acct. of your 
engagements make such an arrangement now? God 
bless you. 

Yours ever 
Allan Cunningham. 


27 Lower Belgrave Place. 12 Decr. 1828. 
My dear Friend, 

I hope you have long ere this recd my little 
annual, and are satisfied with some of the com- 
pany among whom you appear. No praise of 
mine can add to the warm and handsome things 
which are spoken here of your two communica- 
tions—they please every body; and I am proud to 
think that a countryman and a brother peasant 
has won so much distinction in giving his help 
to me, 

A friend of mine bound for Scotland in whose 

hands I can trust any thing has volunteered to 
convey you the 25 L which I have laid apart for 
you—he will he says leave London on Wednesday 
the 17 and go almost direct to you. Should he 
not go I shall get a bank post bill and post it to 
you without fail. 
_ My book—our book—for Scotchmen have made 
it, will succeed very well. Several of our friends 
have volunteered their exclusive help next season, 
and I am very anxious to have as much of the 
genius of Caledonia on my side as_ possible. 
Pringle is a good fellow and no offer of mine will 
go to deprive him of something from your pen. I 
think however with the exception of what you 
like for him I shall be able to add something 
handsome to the offer I have already made, and 
that when I write again, for your exclusive aid to 
me. 





The opposition is extreme, and the Keepsake 
\ with its lords and ladies of high degree is a great 
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favourite. I shall however have some capital 
additional help next season and as I am no 
coward having lived 44 years in the world without 
crutches I shall meet the matter resolutely. Do 
you my dear Shepherd put your best foot fore- 
most as you have already done for me and sing 
the world one of those bewitching strains which 
compels attention. 5 
Yours in esteem and affection 
Allan Cunningham. 


Since Mrs. Garden prints most of the next 
letter of Alexander Miller to Hogg, pp. 163-5, 
I include only the final paragraph most of 
which she omits. 


Dundee, 27th January, 1829. 

. . . Now, my dear sir, you must not be at all 
angry with me for using the freedom to make this 
suggestion to you. If you consent to my proposal 
fof the artist John Steel’s making a bust of the 
poet] and let me know when you are to be in 
the city, 1 shall go over for the special purpose 
of watching the progress of the work and having 
a Noctes or two with you. I remain with great 
regard, my dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Alex. Miller. 


Thomas Campbell to Hogg 
London—February 23'd 1829. 
Siz, 

Among other projects for the relief of the 
Spanish and Italian Refugees, it has been pro- 
posed to publish a volume of gratuitous contri- 
butions, in prose and verse. Of this work I have 
undertaken to be editor. As it is not intended to 
incur the expence of engravings the success will 
entirely depend upon the names of the writers, and 
the merits of their communications. I trust there- 
fore that I shall not be trespassing on your benevo- 
lence if I request your valuable assistance towards 
so interesting an object. I am, Sir, 

our obedient, humble Servant, 
T. Campbell. 

.. . It is earnestly requested that all contribu- 
tions for the work may be forwarded before the 
1Sth of May next. 


Hogg to John Boyd 

Mount Benger. Febr. 25th 1829. 
Dear Sir 

I have at last received Mr A Cunningham’s 

presentation copy of the University [sic] where it 
has been all this time I cannot conceive. As I had 
both cut up the proof copy and written on it I 
could not return it but I return you this to the 
credit of the publishers. In the mean time I have 
apprized my friend Allan of the transaction I 
remain dear Sir 

Your’s most truly 

James Hogg. 


Thomas Pringle to Hogg 
London, March 9, 1829. 
Dear Hogg 
The foregoing circular is the result of a little 
literary project which a few of us have set on foot 
for the unhappy Spanish refugees—& in which we 
wd hope literary men of all parties will cordially 








join. It is our mite to the cause of humanity with- 
out regard to politics. I am engaged in promoting 
it as a coadjutor of Campbell’s. Cunningham has 
also promised to help us. We trust to you for 
something. 

I ought to have replied to your kind letter & 
valuable contributions which reached me about the 
close of the year—but I have been absolutely over- 
whelmed with work—being engaged all the forenoon 
with my office, & my evenings being occupied with 
the editorship of a monthly periodical of 12 sheets 
—besides revising a volume of travels for a naval 
officer—scribbling articles for two other periodicals, 
& corresponding with the contributors of my annual 
&c! This is too much on my hands—but I am 
striving to make all the siller I can to clear off old 
scores. I wish I had a spare week among the hills 
with you, man. I spent one very pleasant evening 
with Cunningham last week. He is as busy as 
myself. He bids me say he has recd. all your kind 
contributions & will write soon. So will I. With 
kind regards to Mrs. Hogg I ever am yours truly 

Tho. Pringle. 

P.S. I have lately recd. a letter from James Gray— 
but of a date so far back as Jan. 24, 1828. I pre- 
sume you have heard from him since. It was 
addressed to me at the Cape where he supposed me 
still resident. He says ‘‘ Mrs. Gray is I am sorry 
to say in precarious health, but not from the effects. 
of an Indian climate.” 


Samuel Carter Hall to Hogg 


(18297), 
My dear Sir, 

I have to apologize for so long delaying my reply 
to your most welcome communications—" a tale of 
Pentland” & ‘“‘a tale of the Martyrs” I’ have 
printed in the Amulet, and duly received the cor- 
rected proofs from you—the remainder I return you 
herewith, together with the tales intended for the 
Juvenile Forget me not—about which my wife 
wrote you. The two I have returned for “ the 


‘Amulet ” I admire exceedingly—and feel assured 


they will do you much credit and me much good. 
I mean to use very little poetry this year—or I 
should have been much pleased to have accepted 
Mr. Riddell’s poem—which is very beautiful, but 
too long for my purpose. The poem Ellen Reigh 
is also I think most splendid & powerful—but I 
preferred the “ tale of the Martyrs ” as embodying 
a more distinct story. 

I spent a few hours with your friend Allan 
Cunningham, yesterday, who is very well, with his 
most excellent wife—We are looking with some 
anxiety for the three chapters—and praying devoutly 
for its success. 

My wife means to insert in her little volume, your 
beautiful verses—the Childs Prayer—and desires me 
to present her best respects & remembrs to you. 

_ Tenclose a print from a picture by Mr. Wilkie—it 
is entitled “the Dorty Bairn ’4—and I believe was 
painted for some lines by his uncle (I believe).—It 
represents a little girl who has quarrelled with her 
bread and butter—her mother is saying “ look at 
your pretty face ” and showing her a looking glass. 
Can you be good enough to write for me, a few 

4* The Dorty Bairn. A Fable.” By the Rev. 
William Wilkie, D.D., plate 5 of the Amulet of 
1830, pp. 101-2. 
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lines to accompany this plate—I should far prefer | 
them in the dialect of your country. If so, it will 
be well that I have them soon. With my wife’s 
best respects & remembrances—believe me 
Very faithfully yours 
C Hall. 
10 Stationers Court, June 25. 


Aan Lana STROUT. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN (see 11 S. iv. 
152; 12 S. vii. 210).—Several notes per- 
taining to Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
have appeared in various volumes of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ He is described as being the only 
man who signed all four of America’s 
greatest documents — the Declaration of 
Independence, the Treaty of Alliance between 
America and France, the Treaty of Peace 
with England, and the Constitution of 
the United States. Yet, recently, an English- 
woman was quoted as saying that to-day 
Franklin is known best for his scientific 
achievements! See H. A. Reason, ‘ The Road 
to Modiern Science,’ (1940), reviewed in Isis, 
Vol. xxxiii., pt. 1, No. 87, p. 141 (March, 
1941). The priority of some of Franklin’s 
scientific discoveries has been the subject of 
controversy, but no one has successfully dis- 
puted or questioned his high place in the affec- 
tions of his own countrymen in America, If 
there are any readers who are not familiar 
with Franklin’s life and work, they might 
read, with pleasure and profit, Mr. Carl van 
Doren’s ‘ Benjamin Franklin,’ New York: 
The Viking Press, 1938. It is a work of 845 
pages, including Bibliography and Index, a 
very readable book, the perusal of which can 
‘safely be recommended to all who desire to 
acquire a real understanding of the back- 
ground of the American people. 

In times like the present it would seem 
desirable that American history and psycho- 
logy be not less widely known and understood 
in Britain than are those aspects of Britain 
in America. It has often been said that one 
cannot acquire a true mastery of a foreign 
language without having learned to think in 
it. By the same token, one people cannot com- 
prehend another, unless each shall have 
learned to follow the thought-processes of the 
other. When once this barrier has been sur- 
mounted, all other difficulties tend to dis- 
appear. A conservative Englishman will at 
once inquire: ‘‘ Will it work?’’ Can he 
doubt now that the available evidence war- 
rants an affirmative answer to that question ? 


E. F. MacPrxe. 





-tinuous dream. 





San Diego, California, U.S.A. 





Readers’ Queries. 


AST INDIA COMPANY’S FACTORIES. 
—Of the sixty or more factories and 
settlements at one time or another owned by 
the E.I. Company in the Far East, I know 
of only three of which lists of Monumental 
Inscriptions exist: ‘ Historical Tombstones of 
Malacca,’ by R. N. Bland, 1904, and the lists 
of M.I. at Bencoolen (p. 383) and Macao (p. 
325) in the Genealogists’ Magazine, Vol. viii. 
Are any other lists in existence, either printed 
or in manuscript? If not, are there any 
public-spirited persons in the Far East who 
would now copy some of the inscriptions be- 
fore they become illegible? If there are, will 
they kindly communicate with me? A useful 
list of the East India Co.’s factories, etc., will 
be found in Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the Indian 
Medical Service.’ 
H. K. Percy-Smirtu, 
Major. 





Rawalpindi. 


ONTINUOUS DREAMING.—In the days 
of my youth I was told by an elder friend, 
not given to romancing, and then speaking 
seriously, of a man (I believe by occupation a 
clerk), who for a long period dreamt a con- 
Every night when he fell 
asleep he took up his dream where he had left 
it off, just as every morning on waking he 
took up his real life. The end of it was that 
the man did not know which was dream and 
which real life. Has any reader heard of this 
case or heard or read of anything similar ? 


R. E. L. 


ILLIAM WETMORE STORY: ‘ CON- 
VERSATIONS IN A STUDIO.’—Who 
was William Wetmore Story, D.C.L., Oxon., 
the author of ‘ Conversations in a Studio’? 
The fifth edition in two volumes, which I 
have, was printed at the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., in 1891. Dr. 
Story seems to have taken Hazlitt’s ‘ Conver- 
sations with James Northcote’ as a model, 
and his work has certainly great interest and 
value. He describes a meeting with Walter 
Savage Landor, who had been turned out of 
house at Fiesole by his wife and family: 

He was then past eighty, and he wandered down 
to Florence, a broken-down, poor, houseless old 
man. There, straying aimlessly about the hot 
streets, exhausted and ill, he had the fortune to 
meet Mr. Robert Browning, who . . . brought him 
to me at Siena, and a more pitiable sight I never 
saw ... When he descended from his carriage, 
with his sparse, white hair streaming out, and tot- 
tered into my house, dazed in intellect with all he 
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had suffered, I felt as if he were really Lear come 
home again . . . His memory was nearly strong as 
ever, and his conversation original, clever, and 
sometimes very bitter. 
Of what other books was Dr. Story the 
author ? 
S. R. 


METHOD OF BED - WARMING: 

CRADLES.—We all know the copper 
warming-pan, the ‘‘ hot-bottle’’ of stone or 
metal, and the ‘‘ hot-bottle ’’ of india-rubber. 
But 1 read the other day in a novel called 
‘ Bénédiction,’ by Claude Silve (Bernard 
Grasset, Paris), of yet another method used 
in France. I should like to know whether it 
was practised in England; it seems to belong 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
apparatus by the people in the chdteau of the 
novel, was called a ‘‘ moine,”’ 

De minces tiges de bois courbe s’abaissaient et se 
joignaient vers les deux bouts: elles formaient une 
longue cage—en partie entoilée—afin de soutenir 
les draps au-dessus d’une chaufferette: la chauf- 
ferette ronde, en métal & jour, se balancait au 
milieu, suspendue a un crochet. 

Were cradles, whether for such a purpose as 
this or for lifting the bedclothes away from 
an injured part of the body, in use by the 
middle of the nineteenth century ? 


M2 U:; H.R. 
LD WIND INSTRUMENTS. —In the 


eighteenth century, and well on into the 
nineteenth century, flutes, oboes, and kindred 
wind instruments were made of boxwood with 
ivory mountings, but this very pretty fashion 
seems to have gone out about a hundred years 
ago. Who were the principal makers of these 
instruments, and where can a description of 
them be found? The South Kensington 
Museum has a small collection as follows: 
Flute: Peter Senior 1770 
Flute: Cahusac, London 1780. 
Flute & bee: Schuchart, London 1730. 
Double flageolet : Bainbridge, Holborn Hill, 
1829. 
Double flageolet: Simpson, London 1841. 
Triple flageolet: Hastrick, London 1840. 
To these I can add, a little later in date 
probably than the last of the above: 
Oboe: Goulding and Co., Soho Square, 
Flute: Key, London. 
A. C. E. 


AINTS OF THE SERAPHIC ORDER.— 
What exactly is intended by this expres- 
sion? It occurs in a list of things belonging 
to the ‘‘ Oratory ’’ of the clerics on board the 
Aguila which went from the port of El Callao 








to Tahiti in 1773. Besides a portable altar, 
an oil-painting of Our Lady of Monserrate, 
a crucifix with the figure in bronze on an 
ebony cross, and a silver-gilt chalice and 
paten, the priests’ outfit included ‘a new 
missal with [pictures of] saints of the Sera- 
phic Order.”’ CEH 


QANDALWOOD.—Could anyone refer me to 
~ a good account of sandalwood ; the locali- 
ties where it has been or still is found; details 
of the trade ; details and history of its use in 
China? I may mention that I know the 
Hakluyt Society’s ‘Journal of William 
Lockerby, sandalwood trader,’ edited by Sir 
Everard im Thurn (1925). 
TEKTON. 


, ITES.—Could anyone mention examples of 
kites being used—it would probably be 
among primitive peoples—either in some form 
of sport, or for a practical purpose such as 
towing a boat? Have any such uses of kites 
been made in Europe anywhere at any time? 
N. 
LARENZA.—What was the country called 
in the Middle Ages Clarenza, and what 
was its history? I believe it included some 
part of ancient Greece. 
IGNoRAMUS. 


PALINDROME WANTED.—I saw a very 

clever palindrome in some newspaper not 
long ago but have mislaid it. It referred to 
the Vichy Government, Laval, etc. If some 
reader could get it for reproduction in ‘N. 
and Q.’ I think many of your subscribers 


would appreciate its preservation in your 
magazine. T 


PZRITE SANS PAIR. — Whose motto is 
» _ this? And what exactly is the meaning of 
it? O. N. H. 


““TYN.’? — We are told that ‘‘ En,” in 

mediaeval works, is the Catalan equiva- 
lent of the Castilian ‘‘ Don.’’ Does it, like 
““Don,’’ come from dominus? If so, how? Or 
is it from infante? 


F. R. 


HE JESUITS’ CHURCH AT ANTWERP 
XVII-CENT.—This was mostly burnt 
down early in the eighteenth century, but 
was in its time admired as a most beautiful 
building. Could any one refer me to contem- 
porary descriptions of it? I should be glad to 
know if there are any sketches or plans of it 
extant anywhere. 


PEREGRINUS. 
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Replies. 


“ SEPULCHRE ”: PRONUNCIATION. 
(clxxxi. 62, 95, 138, 180, 265.) 


UTTENHAM (‘The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ ed. Willcock and Walker, pp. 
125, 126) takes exception to this line of 
Surrey’s : 
What holy graue (alas) vvhat sepulcher. 

He says it ‘‘ seemes odde and defectiue, for 
not well obseruing the natural accent of euery 
word ’’ ; and he speaks of ‘‘ sepulcher’”’ as an 
amphibracus. If he had had the making of 
the line, it would have gone thus: 


what holie grdue alds what fit sepilcher— 


“and would so haue runne more pleasantly 
a great deale.’’ This is the earliest instance I 
know of the fashion of accentuating the noun 
on the penultimate syllable, a fashion which 
is found fossilised in the interesting street- 
names given by M.W.B. and D.P.Q. (With 
the dropping of the! in ‘‘ Spooker’s Gate ”’ cf. 
‘“‘sepukyr’’ in Gregory’s Chronicle (Wyld’s 
‘Modern Colloquial English,’ p. 297). It is 
probably exemplified, too, in ‘ Richard II,’ I, 
lii 196— 
Banish’d this fraile sepulchre of our flesh— 

as well as in the line G, G. L. cites from 
‘Poly-Olbion’ (where, by the way, the first 
edition (1613) spells ‘‘ sepulchre’’). Never- 
theless what appeared to Puttenham as the 
natural accent was evidently rarely used, for 
neither the ‘ N.E.D.’ nor Johnson records it. 
The other form of the noun, ‘‘ sepulture,’’ 
seems never to have taken the accent on the 
penultimate syllable; but both the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
and Johnson bring forward evidence of this 
accentuation for the verb. 

They give four examples in all, two from 
Shakespeare, one from Milton—and one from 
Cowper’s Iliad. Johnson’s note is, ‘‘ It [the 
verb] is accented on the second syllable by 
Shakespeare and Milton; on the first, more 
properly, by Jonson and Prior ’”’ ; so Cowper’s 
use of ‘‘ sepalchre ’’ may be simply an echo of 
‘Lear ’ or of Milton’s ‘On Shakespear,’ 1630. 
For the verb ‘“‘ sépulchrize”’ the, ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives that accentuation only, but both of the 
examples it quotes (late sixteenth andi early 
seventeenth centuries) show ‘‘ sepilchrize.’’ 

Two queries: (i) G. G. L. cites Byron’s 
remark that ‘‘ Campbell writes is sepulchré in 
‘Hohenlinden’ ’’ (Medwin’s ‘ Conversations,’ 
p. 192). Where does Campbell ‘‘ write it 








“sepulchreé ’ ’’ ? 





(ii) In the place referred to by Mr. CHARLES 
Durry (Cyrus Redding, ‘ Literary Reminis- 
cences,’ ii p. 58), Campbell is reported as 
saying, “‘I do not think you will find 
‘sepulchry ’ a burial place, in the whole com- 
pass of our literature,’’ while Redding, on the 
other hand, ‘“‘ had a firm belief he had seen 
the word ‘sepulchry’ in some old English 
work.”” The ‘N.E.D.’ records such forms— 
sepulchry, etc.—parenthetically as of rare 
occurrence in the sixteenth century, but with- 
out illustration. Where are they to be found ? 


Firzroy Py Le, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


CRAP WINDOWS (clxxxi. 121, 164, 180, 
262, 320).—I think that hitherto none of 
your correspondents has mentioned what is 
perhaps the finest example of this kind of 
thing in England, namely, the great west 
window of Winchester Cathedral. The 
masonry of this is poor enough; Willis des- 
cribes it as the ‘‘ merest stone grating ”’; yet 
its vast superficies—it fills absolutely the 
whole width and height of the west end of 
the nave above the top of the west doorway, 
that is, for considerably more than two-thirds 
of the total elevation—is occupied from top 
to bottom, with the exception of ‘‘a few of 
the original figures and canopies in the upper 
left hand corner ’’ (C. H. Sherrill’s ‘ Stained 
Glass Tours in England,’ 1909, p. 200), of 
Bishop Edington’s contemporary glazing, of 
c. 1366, by what “‘ is really only a jumble of 
old glass’’ (7b.) This is said to have been 
‘‘ collected from different parts of the build- 
ing after the destruction of the rest by Crom- 
well’s troops ’’ (Murray’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Southern Cathedrals,’ 1903, p. 14). Most of 
it is early Perpendicular; but it incorporates 
also, as was first, I fancy, pointed out by 
Wiston, 
two circles of Early Decorated glass . . . composed 
of coloured pieces arranged in geometrical patterns. 
The general arrangement of the Great window is 
kaleidoscopic, the fragments which composed it 
being too scattered to admit of being put together 
again in their original form (P. W. Sergeant’s 
* Cathedral Church of Winchester,’ Bell’s Cathedral 
Series, 1898, at p. 94). 

Seen, however, from a little distance down 
the nave it has, according to Mr. Sherrill 
(Ib., 199, et seq.), ‘‘a deliciously mellow - 
effect,’ and ‘‘ its soft grey-greenish tones ”’ 
even remind him of the two centuries earlier 
glass of the ‘“‘ Seven Sisters”? at York. That 
the cathedral glass was really broken by 
‘“* Cromwell’s ruffians,’’ as Mr. Sherrill calls 
them, in 1644, is probably in this case so far 
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true, except that they were strictly Sir 
William Waller’s, whose “ troops marched 
right up the nave in full war equipment, 
some even being mounted. Tombs were 
defaced, relics scattered, statues mutilated, 
stained glass smashed’’ (P. W. Sergeant, 
Ib., p. 14). 

Similar completely ‘‘ scrap-windows’’ but 
on a smaller scale, are found elsewhere in 
England; but at the moment I can give the 
name of only one—and even this not quite 
complete: at the east end of the south chancel 
aisle of the great parish church of Newark, 
Notts. 

I may add that I have consulted several 
books in the hope of getting the exact dimen- 
sions of the Winchester window, but have 
consulted them in vain. Yet I feel pretty 
confident that it is the largest of its class in 
this country. 

JosepH E. Morris, F.s.A. 

Totnes, Devon. 

((HURCH CLOCKS (clxxxi, 304).—Pro- 

bably one of the earliest external clock- 
faces on any church in England is that on the 
west side of the tower of St. Austell, Cornwall, 
which last was erected during the rule of 
Bishop Courtenay of Exeter, 1478-87. As, 
however, the face is here of ‘‘ different stone 
from the adjoining masonry, and part of the 
window sill has apparently been cut away to 
make room for it,’’ it was presumably ‘‘ added 
some years after the tower was built” 
(Sedding, ‘Norman Architecture in Corn- 
wall,’ 1909, p. 17). Certainly it was here 
during the reign of Edward VI, when “ four 
bellys and a clok’’ are recorded in an inven- 
tory (Cox, ‘ Cornwall,’ in ‘‘County Churches’’ 
series, 1912, p. 58). It is remarkable for being 
divided into twenty-four hours, marked by 
small bosses pierced with little holes that have 
doubtlessly once held metal discs. At Rounds, 
Northants, is a second clock-face that is also 
divided into twenty-four hours, that is orna- 
mental with ‘‘ angelic supporters,” that is 
“backed by figures of the donors,” and that 
has an Orate inscription for the souls of John 
and Sarah Catlyn. This also is attributed to 
the fifteenth century; but in this case it is 
oddly situated on the east side of the tower, 
and thus inside the church, on ‘‘ a Perp. arc 
of masonry ”’ that intersects the lofty thir- 
teenth-century tower arch. 

JosepH E. Morris, F.s.A. 

OTTINGHAM’S COLLECTION OF 

ARCHITECTURAL WORKS (clxxxi.’ 
317).—This was dispersed a few years after 
his death. In 1850 a ‘ Descriptive Memoir of 
the Museum of Mediaeval Architecture and 








Sculpture formed by the late Lewis Nockalls 
Cottingham ’ was published. 
J. ARDAGH, 


OSEPH COLLET, GOVERNOR OF 
FORT ST. GEORGE (clxxxi. 35, 82).— 
Miss Clara E. J. Collet, Fellow of University 
College, London, states in a short article on 
the Private Letter Books, that he was born 
1673, died 1725 (Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Proceedings vi, 1934, p. 42) but 
adds little genealogical detail except that he 
was grandson of Henry Collet, who in 1640 
married Elizabeth Harrison, daughter of 
Lancelot Harrison, Rector of Orleston, Kent. 
H. K. Percy-Smirtsa, 
Major. 
Rawalpindi. 


ENRY FARLEY (clxxxi. 318).—Nothing 
seems to be known of this man except the 
titles of three publications, i.e. ‘The Com- 
plaint of Paules to all Christian Souls,’ 1616; 
‘Portland-Stone in Paules Church-Yard,’ 
1622: ‘St. Paules Church, her bill for 
Parliament ...’ partly in verse, partly in 
prose, 1621. The last, a curious miscellany, 
is apparently the source of the quotation 
noted. There is not much doubt that Farley 
was a Londoner. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


OTATO-SKINS (clxxxi. 261, 336).—I have 

memory of the doggerel; and I expect I 

heard it, for the first time, when I was at a 
boarding-school in 1870 or in 1871. 

In one of those years, there was a local or 
national shortage of potatoes, and we were 
given with the meat, boiled rice instead, at 
our dinner after morning school. I have no 
remembrance of the lines regarding the pig. 

Hoersert SouTHAM. 


QPANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 
ENGLAND, 1797 (clxxxi. 331).—From 
Macpherson’s ‘ Annals of Commerce ’ (1805): 


A.D. 1797: In a few days after the stoppage of 
issuing cash from the bank, the directors, in order 
to fill up the void occasioned by suddenly with- 
drawing the gold money from the circulation, began 
to issue notes for one pound and two pounds, 
which have continued ever since to be almost the 
only currency for making small payments im 
London and the neighbouring country. As a 
further substitute for British guineas they also 
introduced into the circulation of this country 4 
great quantity of Spanish dollars, which, with a 
miniature impression of his Britannic Majesty's 
head stamped upon them, they issued at the price 
of 4s. 9d. They continued in circulation till the 
31st October, 1797, during which time prodigious 
numbers of dollars were imported into the country 
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and stamped so like those stamped for the bank 
at the mint that they could scarcely ever be dis- 
tinguished. At the time of calling them in, the 
directors of the bank found it necessary, after their 
clerks had done all in their power to distinguish 
the counterfeit stamps from their own, to submit 
to the loss, and receive all stamped dollars indis- 
criminately at 4s. 9d. 


From Francis, ‘ History of the Bank of 
England ’ (1848) : 

Some anxiety was therefore relieved when the 
following, bearing date the 6th of March (1797), 
appeared: “In order to accommodate the public 
with a further supply of coin for small payments, 
a quantity of dollars, which have been supplied 
by the Bank and stamped at the Mint, are now 
ready to be issued at the Bank at the price of 
4s. 6d. per dollar and a further quantity is pre- 
paring.” 

A discovery was made, however, in time to 
prevent the issue. It was found that 4s. 6d. would 
be 2d. under their value in the market as bullion; 
and this great error was rectified by the following 
notice on the 9th of March: “ In consequence of 
it appearing to be the general opinion that the 
dollars will be more conveniently circulated at the 
rate of 4s. 9d. than that of 4s. 6d., notice is hereby 
given, that dollars are now ready to be delivered 
at 4s. 9d. per dollar.” The dollars were Spanish, 
and bore a small King’s head stamped on_ the 
Spanish King’s neck. 


From Lawson’s 
(1850) : 


A few years after this, silver became so scarce and 
the current coinage so depreciated, that the Bank 
of England, having a large quantity of Spanish 
dollars in their possession which would not circu- 
late, obtained the sanction of the government to 
issue these dollars with a small head of George the 
Third stamped on the head of Ferdinand of Spain 
and to issue the same for 5s. 6d. each. This pro- 
ceeding gave rise to still more derisive observa- 
tions than the cast of the Birmingham dollars. The 
following is a specimen: 

“ The Bank to make their Spanish dollars current 


‘History of Banking’ 


pass, 
Stamped the head of a fool on the head of an 
ass.” 


J. F. Marureson. 


aor ‘A History of Old Sheffield Plate,’ p. 


At the beginning of the last century, when silver 
was very scarce in this country, a large number 
of Spanish dollars were authorised to be circulated 
marked with the impression of the King’s Head 
stamped on the neck of the Spanish monarch. This 
arrangement not proving a success the dollars were 
Overstruck with the design shown on obverse of 
silver dollar. These dollars were very extensively 
imitated by forgers, so were discontinued as cur- 
Tency in 1817... 


F, Brapsoury. 
(OUNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (clxxxi. 
246, 278, 307, 321).—In cycling from 
Higham Ferrers to Kimbolton on Aug. 12, 








1939, I passed the Three Shire Stone, which 
marks the point of contact of the counties of 
Bedford, Huntingdon, and Northampton, and 
found it exactly as Mr. Moysey describes it. 
In my query regarding county boundary 
marks, however, I inadvertently omitted it 
from the examples cited. , 
G. 8. Hewins. 


ARLY ACCOUNTANTS, BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
Joun Metis (clxxxi. 274, 306, 321).— 
At the last reference attention is directed to 
the article in the ‘D.N.B.’ under the name 
of Hugh Mellis in which a slight incidental 
mention is made of John Mellis. From the 
preface to the 1588 edition of his ‘ A Briefe 
Instruction and Maner how to keepe Bookes 
of Accompts...’’ we learn that he kept a 
writing and arithmetic school at ‘‘ The Mayes 
[Maze] gate nie Battle bridge in S. Ollaves 

arish in Shorte Southwarke.’’ De Morgan 
in his ‘ Arithmetical Books’ states that this 
is the earliest English work on book-keeping 
by double entry. John Mellis is best known, 
however, for the number of editions which he 
edited of Recorde’s ‘Ground of Artes teaching 
the perfecte work and practise of Arithme- 
ticke.’ 

AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


EXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
(clxxxi. 189).—At the moment I am not 
able to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tions raised at the above reference. However, 
Z. may be interested in reading an article 
entitled ‘A Glimpse of ‘‘ Seventy-Six’”’,’ 
which appeared in Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, for July, 1874, Vol. xlix., pp. 
230-245. The author, I understand, was sur- 
named Deshler, but the article is unsigned. 
It contains several illustrations, some of 
which are of spinning-wheels. All in all, the 
article throws not a little light upon the way 
of life in America during the latter part of 

the eighteenth century. 

E, F. MacPrKe. 


LOCKS OF HAIR (clxxxi. 49, 94, 150, 208). 
—The lock of hair, supposed Milton’s, 
and the one Keats saw in Leigh Hunt’s col- 
lection is preserved at the Keats Memorial at 
Hampstead. See Columbia Milton, xviii, 
584. I believe a lock of Keats’s own hair is 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The Poe 
Foundation at Richmond, Va., has a lock of 
Poe’s hair, taken by Dr. Snodgrass after the 
poet’s death, and authenticated by him. 


T. O. M. 
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The Library. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xx. 
1939. Edited for the English Association 
by Frederick $8. Boas. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.). 


HIS survey of the work in English, done 
in the year 1939, is heartening as well as 
useful. The authors of the fourteen papers 
are still among us, as are, so far as we know, 
by far the greater number of the writers whose 
publications they review. They put us in 
good hope of the renewed activity which will 
display itself when the war is over. Most of 
the sections have one or two outstanding 
books to commend to the student’s notice, not 
seldom provocative of further discussion. 

The editor gives us two papers, and! also an 
addition to Dr. H. V. Routh’s essay on the 
Nineteenth Century and After. In ‘ The Re 
naissance ’ (where we were pleased to note his 
approval of Mr. Warren B. Austin’s ‘ Claud- 
ius Hollyband,’ which we printed in our 
numbers for Sept. 30 and Oct. 7, 1939), Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s ‘ Recusant Poets’ is 
perhaps the most notable book he deals with: 
we should put beside it Mr. William Nelson’s 
‘ John Skelton: Laureate.’ His ‘ Blizabethan 
Drama’ is chiefly an example of Dr. Boas’s 
learned and sympathetic handling of minor 
work, though two German books discussed, 
Herr Gustay Fredén’s ‘ Friedrich Menius 
und das Repertoire der Englischen Komédian- 
ten in Deutschland’ and Frau Nancy von 
Pogrell’s ‘ Die philosophisch-poetische Ent- 
wicklung George Chapmans’ may claim to be 
something more than minor. The addition to 
Dr. Routh’s paper is concerned with articles 
published in periodicals. 

Dr. F. E. Budd takes us to ‘ Literary His- 
tory and Criticism: General Work,’ and 
‘The Restoration.’ The former reviews work 
of which students by now have probably taken 
what is worth while to heart, such as the late 
Ford Madox Ford’s ‘ March of Literature’ ; 
Dr. R. W. Chambers’s ‘Man’s Unconaver- 
able Mind,’ and Mr. J. Bronowski’s ‘ The 
Poet’s Defence.’ In the latter the writer has 
two good books to discuss. Mr. Hugh Mac- 
donald’s ‘ Dryden: A bibliography,’ and Miss 
Sybil Rosenfeld’s ‘Strolling Players and 
Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1765,’ as well 
as several other works of merit, both book's 
and articles in journals. 











The study of Shakespeare—apart from Mr. 
Mark Van Doren’s ‘Shakespeare’; Mr. 
Peter Alexander’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Life and 
Art,’ and Mr. David Hardman’s ‘ What 
about Shakespeare?’ all of which meet with 
approval—was chiefly this year on minor 

oints conducted through periodicals. These 
oe their value estimated by Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll. 

The Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan 
Period on which Professor L. C. Martin dis- 
courses, inspired a fair number of articles 
and a book on Literary Types in Seventeenth- 
Century America, by Miss Josephine K. 
Piercy. The careful survey of these is pre- 
ceded by comment, postponed from 1938, on 
‘The Puritans,’ by Messrs. Perry Miller and 
Thomas H. Johnson. 

Of the two papers on Middle English, that 
on Chaucer is in the hands of Miss Dorothy 
Everett—almost entirely concerned with 
periodical literature on the poet, several items 
of which are of considerable interest; that 
entitled ‘ Before and After Chaucer,’ by Miss 
Gladys Doidge Willcock includes notice of 
Mr. R. M. Wilson’s ‘ Early Middle English 
Literature’ and ‘ Beginnings of English 
Literature,’ by Messrs. W. L. Renwick and 
Harold Orton, as also of Mr. Carleton 
Brown’s ‘ Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth 
Century’ and a book or two showing the 
influence exercised by Dr. Owst’s well-known 
book on mediaeval preaching. 

In Mr. G. N, Garmonsway’s account of the 
work done in Old English, the two most 
important publications dealt with are Miss 
A. J. Robertson’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Charters and Mr. Charles W. Jones’s ‘ Bedae 
Pseudepigrapha.’ 

The Eighteenth Century in 1939 was illus- 
trated by the first volume of the new complete 
edition of Swift’s writings (‘A Tale of a 
Tub’) by Mr. Herbert Davis; and the like 
of the Twickenham edition of Pope’s Poems, 
by the general editor, Mr. John Bull (‘ Imita- 
tions of Horace ’—to be vol. iv. in a series of 
six). Dr. Edith J. Morley, besides these, has 
books on Shenstone, Burns, Wesley. and 
several others to survey, as well as studies of 
general aspects of literature. 

Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart and Dr. 
H. V. Routh give us also good and plentiful 
material skilfully handled on the Nineteenth 
Century and After. 

Mr. John A. Southgate’s ‘ Bibliographia,’ 
an important paper, winds up the volume. 
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VOLUME CLXXXI. 





SUBJECT INDEX. 





{For classified articles see AMERICA, ANONYMOUS, BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
CHRISTIAN NAMES, EDITORIAL. FoLk-Lore, HERALDRY, LONDON CHANGING, 
MOTTOES, OBITUARY, PHRASES AND PROVERBS, PLACE-NAMES, QUOTATIONS, SONGS 


AND BALLADS, AND SURNAMES.] 





A 


Accountants, Early, Biographical Information 
Wanted, 274, 306, 321, 363 

“A crow to pluck with somebody,” meaning of the 
phrase, 20 

‘Adonais,’ Shelley’s, 218 ; 

Addison (Joseph) and Dean Swift, 112, 149; in 
Pembrokeshire, 49, 94 

hot. The, first as prose then as poetry, 274, 


Aerial Warfare, 18th century, forecast of, 119 
“ After-Time,” 131, 161 

Aitken (John) George Goldie and James Hogg, 198 
Alabaster in classical antiquity, 36, 70, 109, 137 
Alexandria, Old Harbours at (Mem.), 141 
Allendale Curative Workshop, Bristol (Mem.), 267 
-_ (Ethan) American revolutionary officer, 189, 


‘Alice in Wonderland,’ cartoons inspired by in 
Punch, 91 

Aluminium, Statues in, 332 ? 

“Amaurot,”’ meaning of the word as applied to 
the capital of Utopia, 21, 208 


America :— 


“ Dumb,” as used in, 75 

“ Faces the War” (Mem.), 1 

“Looks at the British Public’ (Mem.), 1, 

(Mem.) 71 ‘ 

Slang in, 105, 149, 221 (corrigendum, 168) 

Stained Glass in, 121, 279 

Song birds in 304 

Textile Industry in, 189, 363 
Anderson family of Portsmouth, 232 
Anemone, The, as ‘“ The Sorcerer’s Flower,” 9, 


Anne (Queen) and Lord Somers, 77 
Anonymous :— 


“My Counsellor,” a Selection of Passages 
from Holy Scripture, published Oxford 
University Press, 1900, author wanted, 304 

“The Twickenham Tales,” by a Society of 
Noveiists, published by James Hogg, 289 

Antwerp, Jesuits 17th century Church at, 360 
“ Apolaustic,” an adjective, 73 

Arabella as a Christian name, 219 

Army, Regular, Badges of, (Mem.), 281 

“Artes,” a 16th century word, 1 

‘Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ Queries from, 107, 153 








Bab, The, Tomb of, 289 

Bacon and Meautys families, 77 

Balaam, Box, origin of the term, 205, 250 
Barnes (John) the Gentleman Porter of Guynes, 


188, 221 
— (Richard) and Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 


Bassinet, origin of the word, 204 
ey (Pierre) case against Satire and Satirists, 


Bean Superstition, A, in modern Folk-Lore, 145 

“ Beauty Sleep,” the Idea of, 75 

Bedford House, The First in the Strand, 72 

Bed-warming, A Method of: Cradles, 360 

*Betrothed,’ Scott’s, Queries from, 61, 97 

Bells into Guns and vice versa, 274 

Bell’s Music Hall, its situation, 246 

Benniseed, Oil of, 204, 263 

Bewdley Churchyard, an old Epitaph in, 89 

Bibliography of Diaries, 190 

Bibliographical Notes on ‘ The Kingis Quair,’ 341 

Biography and modern prose forms, (Mem.), 155 

Biographical Information wanted, 274 

Biscuits, Captain’s, 287 

Blackcurrants in Folk-Lore, 332 

Blind Prodigy, A, 173; mentioned m Wesley's 
Journal, 238 

Blunt (Wilfred) A, E. Housman on, 301 

Bomangee (Jimsettjee), Bombay Shipbuilder, 132 

* Book of Beauty, The,’ an annual, 232 

Book, Old, wanted, 75 

Book Trade, Vagaries of (Mem.), 43 


Books Recently Published :— 


Addison, Joseph, Letters of, Edited Walter 
Graham, 

Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions from Alf 
—_ MS. 182, Edited by Dominica Legge, 


66 

Bradbrook’s (M. C.) Joseph Conrad, 98 

Cambridge History of Poland from Augustus 
II to Pilsudski, Edited W. F. Reddaway. J. 
H. Penson, O. Halecki and R. Dyboski 195 

Chius Vincta or The Occupation of Chios by 
the Turks (1566) and their Administration 
of the Island (1566-1912), Edited Philip 
P. Argenti 7 

Corbett’s (Edmund V.) The Illustrations Col- 
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Books Recently Published :— 


leation, Its Formation, Classification and 
Exploitation, 238 

Cornish (Vaughan) Historic Thorn Trees in 
the British Isles, 140 

Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles compiled under the editorship of 
a William Craigie and James R. Hulbert, 


Dictionary, Oxford, of Quotations, The, 223 

English Association Essays and Studies by 
Members of the, Vol. XXVI, 1940, Col- 
lected by Arundell Esdaile, 336 

English Institute Annual, 280 

— Studies, The Year’s Work in, Vol. 
X, 1939, Edited Frederick S. Boas, 364 

House’s (Humphrey) The Dickens World. 294 

Jefferies (Richard) Nature Diaries and Note- 
Books of, Edited Samuel J. Looker, 308 

Marchand’s (Leslie A.) The Atheneum: A 
Mirror of Victorian Culture, 154 

Ratchford’s (Fannie Elizabeth) The Bronté’s 
Web of Childhood, 182 

Roberts (S. C.) Zuleika in Cambridge, 308 

Sampson’s (George) Concise Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature, 83 

Scott, Sir Walter, Journal of 1827-28, The text 
revised from a photostat in the National 
Library of Scotland, 41 

Steel’s (Anthony) Richard II, 321 

Steele (Richard) Correspondence of, 
Rae Blanchard, 349 

Tamerlane and Other Poems by Edgar Allan 
Poe, Introduction by Thomas Ollive Mab- 
bott, 56 

Thompson’s (Flora) Over to Candleford, 28 

Thompson’s (Flora) Lark Rise, 350 

Thucydides, The Histories of, according to 
the rendering of Eleutherios Venizelos, 126 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellows of, Com- 
piled by M. McLeod Innes, 252 

Ware’s (Caroline F.) Cultural Approach and 
History, Edited for the American Historica! 
Association, 14 


Bookseller's Catalogue, 196 
Books Written in Prison, 39, 80, 97, 169, 194, 
323, 307, 349 

Borley Rectory, Suffolk, a haunted house, 99 

Boswell, Johnson and Grattan, 273 

Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Queries on, 317 

“ Boycott’ and Quisling, 91, 

Brasses, Introduction of, 21, 52 

Breton (Nicholas) a poem by, 88 

‘ British Arms, New Dictionary of’ (Mem.). 183 

Browning Correspondence: corrections for edi- 
tions, 1933 and 1936, 315 

Browning’s ‘ Saul,’ Some Additional Sources of, 
44; ‘Flight of the Duchess,’ 28 d 

Buckinghamshire, Mediaeval Paving in, (Mem.), 
211 


Edited 


“Bull Dozers,” meaning to coerce with threats, 
119 


Burchard of Worms, The Decretum of, 247 
Burial in a River, 332 

Burnet’s Magna Charta, 232 

Busmen as Poets, 107 

“By and Large,” origin of phrase, 189 
Bysse, a Heraldic term, 13 





Cc 





Caesar’s Voice— quiet and ready,” 177 

Cain in Literature, Instances of, 111, 151, 181, 259 

Calais, Burghers of, Statue of, removed from 
London, 74 

Cambridge Triposes and Privileges, 89, 148 

Camellia, The, in Japan, 219, 

Candlestick, Seven-Branched, Symbolic Use of, 36 

Cardew alias Moon, a Papist priest, 9 

Carpets, Sanctuary, in English Churches, 304 

Carson (Dave) entertainer, 105 

Cat in human history, (Mem.), 267 

Catchem’s Corner as a Place-Name, 343 

Catering-Path, The as a Place-Name, 162, 191 

Cat’s Tail and Stye, in Folk-Lore, 344 

Catbay, Name of, 62, 96, 349 

Chained Shot, The, Inventor of, 76 

Chantal as a Christian name, 332 

Charles II as Ship Builder, 76 

Charles IX, Death of, 343 

— (Queen) Christmas Leave Dinner Ball, 


“Charon of the Cam,” a Brochure, 118, 181, 207 

Chaucer (Geoffrey) descendants of, 156, 206 

Chelsea Sands, 62, 98 

Chess Players Titles, Conferring of, 331 

Chevallier (Temple) astronomer, 247, 277 

Child Labour, 120, 166 

Child (Thomas) mathematician, 161 

China in English Literature of the 17th century, 
(Mem.), 253 

Choristers, Education and Engagement of, 261 

Christie’s, temporary new premises at, 48 

Church Architecture, Solid Ground Story in, 9 

Church Clipping, The, 186 

Church, eo in England, 133, 206 

Churches, Orientation of, 176, 220, 233 

Churches, Thatched, 188, 237, 276 

Churchwardens as Aediles and Chamberlains, 17) 

Cinque Port, A, 189, 265 

City Churches, The, 89, 249 : ; 

Christ —— Oxford, SS. Catherine and Cicely 
at, a 


Christian Names :— 


Arabella, 219 
Chantal, 332 
Henrietta Maria, 178 
Osyth, 104 
Sapphira, 247, 291 ; 
Christmas, Bequest of Turkeys at, 342: Morris 
Dances at, 343 
Clarenza, country called, 360 
Class Dialects, (Mem.), 99 
Clock, The, as an oddity, 50, 181 
Clocks, Church, in English Church Towers, 304 
Coach Builders, The, and Long Acre, 212, 228. 
297 (corrigendum, 266) ; 
Coffin (Admiral Sir Isaac) and Richard Barwell, 
13 


Coining and Forging, history of, 332 
Collet (Joseph) Governor of Fort St. George, 35, 
362 


Combe (William) marriage of, 304 1 

Comets and Eclipses, Mediaeval Notices of, 121 
Commonplace Books, Old MS., 41 i 
Cooke’s Topographical Works, 105, 151, 193, 235 
Copy Book Maxims, originator of, 293 
‘Coq-a-l’ane,’ The French as a satiric form, 10 
Corbollis, A book collector, 288 
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Cornwall, archaeological discoveries in, 33 

Cottingham’s Collection of Architectural Works, 

Counting System, Primitive, 55 

County Boundary Marks, 246, 278, 307, 320, 363 

County “ Town Hauses,”’ instances of, 304, 345. 

Cowper (William) reference toa garden, 146, 293 

Cornfields, Miracles in, 134 

Cotterell (Katherine) Lady Trumbull, 
and nieces of, 49, 95 

potas (Sir Robert)’ and Magna Charta, 50 

Cradles : Method of Bed-Warming, 360 

Crashaw (Richard) a passage from, 2 7 

“Credits, The Freezing,” 19. 

Crimean Memorials, 260, 306 

Crocus Wood, a mistake me ion Wood, 50, 80 

Crofting on Bogs, (Mem.), 29 

Cromwell (Oliver), cipher i ae by, 289; 
treatment of the Jews, 62, 125, 150 

Crosses, Ancient Cornish, 160 

Crosses, Churchyard, Niche in Socket or Shaft 
of, 288 

Crozier’s 


nephews 


* Popular Errors,’ 332 


D 


D’Annunzio and Modern Italy (Mem.), 239 

Death Bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversations, by 
John Warton, D.D., 75, 137 

Debts and Credits in’ Book- -keeping, 275 

De Chantelain (Jean-Baptiste Francois 
French Journalist, 121, 165, 

Deerhurst Church, “ Hol? Table” at, 205, 291 

“De fil en aiguille,’ explanation of the meta- 
phor, 289 

Diadem adopted by Diocletian, 318 

Diaries, Bibliograph 

Dickens (Charles) Characters in books of, 303 

Dictionary Notes, Three, 

“Dinosaur, The,” a poem, author of, 14 

Dnieper, The, Russian Jordan, 145, 190 

Dominions, The, Archives of, 261 

Donkeys, Oxen, and Watermills, 105 

Dragon Fly, The, in Literature, 207, 293 

Drake (Captain Peter) b. 1671, 

“Dream of Gerontius, al query from, 36 

Dreaming, Continuous, 359 

Drill, Military, on the Stage, 288 

Drug Plants in Great Britain (Mem.), 127 

Dryden (John) nurse of, 304; recent work on, 131 

“Dumb” as used in America, 75 

“ Dunquerque,” authority for spelling, 35, 111 

= (Augustin) discussion of his work wanted, 


Ernest) 


Durham Bar Mess, Information concerning, 259 
Dutwhite (James), 242, 333 


E 


East India Company’s Factories, 359; Charters 


ol, 
Eclipses and Comets, mediaeval notices, 121 
Editorial :— 


Balaam Box, 205 

Gollywogs, 146 

Newspapers, Early, 20 

“ Quisling ” and “ Boycott,” 91 

Sneinton : Nottingham, 176 
“Egregious,” use of the word, 217 
Egyptian Design, The, of Leibniz, 22 





Electricity, “Medical use of, 1791, 301, 334, 347 
Elephant ‘and Castle, corruption ‘of L’Enfant en 
Castille, 107 

Elephant, White, turning Red, 

Elizabeth, Queen, Accession of “47, 194 
Elizabethan sermons, 218, 

ye Ellis ” and “ Elisha,” 63, 

“En” in mediaeval works, 360 

Englefield, Roper and Wildman “= 12 
English, Best, The, to be spoken, 

English Ear, "The, for Music, 274, 406 

Epitaph in ‘Bewdley a 89 

Erskine (Colonel John), 35, 

* a Arcadia Ego,” usage 4 the phrase, 303, 


Evelyn (John) of Reigate, his identity, 188 
Executioner, Fees of the, 
Experienced Fowler, The, 1697, Note on, 90 
“Ex Postfacto,” explanation wanted, 20 


F 


Face, The, as an indication of Character, 41 

‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ queries from Sir Walter 
Scott’s, 332 

Farley (Henry) identity of, 308, 362 

Ferguson (Sir Samuel) a poem by, 331 

Ferry Rights, 92, 164 

Figures, Speaking, Inventor of, 344 

Fine, The highest ever known to be inflicted. 177 

Fire in London (Mem.), 323 

“ Fish Must Swim,” a proverb, 344 , 

Fitzralph (Richard) Archbishop of Armagh, his 
controversy with the Friars, 260 

Flag, Red, The, history of, 49 

— (J. H.) and his ‘ Hassan’ in Germany, 
88 

Floral Decorations in England, 218 

Florence, The first Patron of, 21, 83, 93 

Floria de Londonia, a name in Royal Charter 
of Lincoln, 1484, 247 


Folk-Lore :— 


A Black Stranger, 245 
Bean Superstition, 145 
Blackcurrant, 332 
Cat’s Tail and Stye, 344 
Folk Speech: Grow, 344: To Hell With Castings 
Up, 344 
Forging and Coining, history of. 332 
Forsythe (Robert S.) death of, 56 
Foundling Chapel Hymns, 36, 83 
France, future of (Mem.), 295 
France (Ancient) and France (Modern), 338 
France, Poplar Avenues of, 55 
Franklin (Benjamin) Notes on, 359 
Freedom, Jumps to, 
French, Epic Poets of the 19th century (Mem.), 
99 


French, The, Spoken in Touraine, 76, 153 
G 

Garrick (David) and Private Theatricals, 239 

Gatehouses, Old, 105 7 


Gazaeus, A hymn Translator, 20 
George Til, Statue removed from London, 74 





= Mind and the philosophy of Kant (Mem.), 
3 
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“German Youth and the Nazi Dream of Victory” 
(Mem.), 15 

Gilbert . S.) and Planché, 17 

Girls’ Schools, Book on, wanted, 317 

Gloag (Robert Peacock) of Walworth (Mem.), 211 

Goa Powder, a medicant, 219, 265 

- Gold,” “ Golden,” in Place-Names, 54 

‘ Gollywogs,” origin of the name, 146 

Graffiti and Masons’ Sketches, 177 

Grass, Growth of, 49 

Grasshopper, The, and The Dragon, Rhyme of 

Gratton, Johnson and Boswell, 273 

Gray’s (Thomas) The Fatal Sisters, 135 

Great Britain on a postmark, 176 

Greek Settlements in England, 162 : 

Cats Grasshopper on the Royal Exchange, 


“Grow ” in Folk-Speech, 344 

Grubb (Sarah) Quaker, 75, 124 

Guardine (Romano) Priest and Professor, 10. 39 

Gunpowder Plot, Papist’s account of, 50, 107 

Guns into Bells and vice versa, 274 

om, ha Gentleman Porter of: John Barnes, 

“ Gytes,” a name given to Junior Boys at Edin- 
burgh Academy, 247 


Hair, Beautiful, The Charm of, 162 

Hair, Locks of, Collection, 49,’ 94, 150, 208. 363 
Halsey family, 36, 96 

“* Hammerhead,” special war words, 217 

Hansom Cab, The Last of the, 27 

— a Old Church at, Houseling stools, 
ee Fable of the, 76 

Hashish, Taking, 119, 193 

Hastings family, origin of, 35, 108, 307 
Hausa Boys’ Names, 232 

Hautbois, The, and Hautbois Players, 219, 261 
Hawthorn and King Midas, 204 

Heine’s “‘ Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” 134 
_— in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ 75. 109, 


Henrietta Maria as a Christian Name, 178 
Heraldry :— 


Armorial Succession, Sir George Mackenzie 
on, 

Bysse, use of the word, 13 

Hodgin family arms wanted, 246 

Inns with armorial signs, 161 

“Leathered Gules,”’ 162 

Powell Roll, The, 23 

Strongbow, Arms of, 268 

Sun in Splendour Between Two Wings 


Herbert (George) a query from, 246 

Heritage-Temple Pedigree, A correction, 166, 27 

Highgate and the Gordon Riots, 346 

Highlander a, figure of in the entrance to Tobacco 
Shops, 20, 53, 110, 194 

Highway, The Uses of A, 332 

Hitler, a reference to his destiny, 
Phocion, 104 

Hodgins family arms wanted, 246 

Hogg (James) authorship of his Memoirs in Black- 
wood, 1821, 302, 352; miscellaneous letters to, 

from and about, 324 


344 


289; and 











Honeysuckle and Woodbine, 132 

Hooper (Bishop John) martyr, parents of, 162 

Hooters and Sirens, history of, 136, 153 

Horndon-on-the-Hill Church, A curious aperture 
at, 

House of Commons and arrest of a Member 
for offence against Military Law (Mem.), 71 

Houses, Aspects of, 26 

Housman (A. E.) on Blunt and Kipling, 301 

Huguenots of Blackfriars and its neighbourhood 
in Shakespearean days, 226, 242, 254 

“ Hundred Houses,” origin and meaning of name, 


151 
‘“* Hunt the Slipper,” an American Name, 8 
Hybrias the Cretan, song of, 167 
Hymns by Men of Letters, 134, 237 


Ice-Houses, Construction of, 97 

“Iceland Past and Present” (Mem.), 29 
“Tconami Ecclesiae,” references wanted, 232. 
“I Fioretti di San Francisco ” Illustrated Edition 


or, 
“* Incessu Patuit Dex,” 10 
India, Vicarious Imprisonment in, 162, 207 
Ink, Dull red indelible, used by Justinian, 246, 345 
Inns, with armorial signs, 161 
— among Poets, 181; among Men of Letters, 


Instruments, Old Wind, 360 

Intrepid, H.M.S., launching of, 231 

Inverted Commas, origiri of their use, 218 
Ireland, Packet Stations for, 68, 94, 194 

Irish Family History, 201, 312, 329 

Iron Churchyard Memorials, 161, 190, 236 
Iron, Corrugated, date of its use, 133, 161, 180 
Italian Poetry, Modern Om) 281 

Italian Words and Phrases in English, 34 

Italy, Letters from 1675-1775, 20 


J 


Jacob’s Sheep, Breed known as, 274, 307 

Jacoby, Rules of, 22 

Japan (Emperor of) his habits (Mem.), 85 

Jelly-Boy Club, Recipes of, 304 

Jerusalem, New, The, Twelve Gates of, 219 

** Jesting Pilate,” Bacon’s phrase as to, 8, 

Jewsbury and Stevenson of Measham, 259 

Jews at the Carnival in Rome, 344 

Jews, The, Oliver Cromwell’s treatment of, 62, 
125, 150 

John-a-Dreams, history of the name, 54 

Johnson: A Slip in Latin Poetry, 104 

Johnson, Boswell and Grattan, 273 

Johnson Club, The Priors of, 260 

Jowett family, 289, 334 : 

tudas, A tree on which he hanged himself, 75, 
163, 208 ‘ 

Jug, Old, An, information wanted, 91 

Jumps to Freedom, 343. 

Juniper Tree, The, in Literature, 62, 96 

Jupiter inventing Mankind and Nature, 176 


Kate Greenaway Calendar, 1881, 105 

Keats (John) the date of his first letter, 174. 264 
“ Keeping a secret,” 133 

Khaki, Introduction of (Mem.), 141 

Kilt, The, in Battle, 35, 83, 122 
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“ King ” IX, Notes on, 46, 124; “ King ” X, 171; 
“ King ” XI, 297, 346 

King, A, Thrashed with Candles, 24 

—_ Early English in Fiction and Drama, 49, 

“iy Quair, The, Two Bibliographical Notes on, 


—., pretiendion, A, 146, 192; A. E. Houseman 
on, 

Kites among primitive people, 360 

Knights of the Crescent, 300 


L 


Labour, Child, 120, 166 

“Labour in Vain” as a Place-Name, 10, 70, 153 
Lamb (Charles) Grave of, 245 

Langlast at Great Malvern, 121, 181 

Laporte (Jean Francois) (Mem.), 155 

Laurence and Laziness, 332 

“Leathered Gules,” 162 

Leave no stone unturned, 133, 192 

Leigh (T.) Portrait-Painter 1643, 119 

Lester (Sir Richard) information wanted, 162 
Letters, The Answering of, 219, 263 

Libya, Snakes in, 75 

“Life Line,” of American origin, 22 

— (—) French engineer, details of his career, 


Line, A Melodious, 74, 152, 279 
7 in the Tower, keeper of, 74, 110, 125, 166, 


19 
Locks of Hair, Preservation of, 49, 94, 150, 208 


London Changing :— 
Christie’s temporary premises at Derby House, 
Stratford Place, 48° ee 
Statues of Burghers of Calais, George III, 
William III and Viscount Wolseley removed 
to country, 74 
“eB Mayors of, their Religion, 246, 278, 


“ London Road,” Local Application of, 120 
ys get Street-Lighting, Collections for the His- 
ry 0 ’ 

London Topo raphical Inquiry: Salter’s Court, 175 

London Taverns, 2 5 sales ; 

London Old Theatres and Music Halls, 28 

Long Acre and the Coach-Builders, 212, 228, 277 
(corrigendum 266) 

L evity: A Record, 174 

Looking Glass in Walls of Palaces, 76 

Lorraine, The Cardinal, of (Charles de Guise) por- 
traits of, 289 

Luccombe Oak, The, 178, 234 

Lumley (ohn) Baron 15342-1609, 86 

Lumleys, Three Unplaced, 316 

Luther’s (Martin) Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 10, 39 

Lycidas: The Two-Handed Engine, 273, 326 

Lyndsell (Morris) of Margaret Roding, Essex, 204 

Lyons (Israel) Junior (1739-1775), 27 

Lyte (Henry Francis) a link with, 331 


M 


Mab’s Cross Legend (Mem), 351 

Macaulay (Lord) A Query from, 20 

Macaulay (Rose) and Learned Words, 19 
Mackenzie (Sir George) on Armorial Succession, 
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Magna Charta and Sir Robert Cotton, 50 

sg meee or Love Tokens, 91, 123, 148, 

“* Man-Making Gold,” a phrase from Chapman’s 
‘Homer,’ 146 

Manx Dialect, Words and Phrases, 185, 200, 215 

‘Marriage of Belphegor, The,’ adaptation in the 
16th and 17th centuries, 205 

Martin, Miss, Editor of the ‘ Poet’s Hour,’ 121 

Masons’ Sketches and Graffiti, 177 

Maypole, surviving example of, 23, 41 

Maze, The, Southwark, 120, 152, 165 

Meautys and Bacon families, 77 

Mediterranean Voyage, Memorandum of, 1626. 296 

Melville’s (Herman) ‘ Moby Dick,’ a source for 
the conclusion of, 47, 80, 278 

Mellor (Charles) barrister, details wanted, 317 

Men of Letters and Insanity, 27 ‘ 

Men whose Statues have been erected in 
lifetime, 24, 139 P 

Mercator’s Map of the British Isles, 218 

Mersey Ferries, 92 . 

Midas (King) and Hawthorne, 204 

Middle Ages, the Close of, 218 

Milestones, Date of installation of, 146 

Milk, Condensed and Evaporated, 204, 275 

Millais’ (Sir John) his picture ‘Safe from 
Battle’s Din,’ 162 

Millenia, The, Idea of, 50 

Milton (John) an apocryphal story about, 204; The 
Columbia Milton, 16. 

‘Mind Your own Business,” a plant, 91, 138 

“ Miniature Classical Library,” The, 10, £2 

Mohammedanism, Conversions to, 205 

Monkeys as Pets, 289 | 

Montague (Elizabeth Robinson) 1720-1800, date of 
birth, 274, 305, 347 

Moses family, 344 


their 


the 


Mottoes :— 


Verite Sans Pair, 360 
Pa any yal ; - 
M.P.s, means of resigning, 
“ Mrs.”’, Use of for Unmarried Women, 207 
Music, Effect of on the Mind, 205, 248, 264 
Music, The English Ear for, 274, 306_ 
‘Mustapha: A Tragedy’ by David Mallet, 
Sources of, 285 k 
“My Counsellor,” a selection of passages from 
Holy Scriptures, compiler wanted, 304 
Myrfin (Edward) Traveller, ob. 1553 331 


N 


Napoleon and his new Saint, 274, 306, 346 

“ Nay” and “ No,” distinction between, 40 

Nelson, The Death of, in painting, 188 

Newfoundland, Governors of, 4 

Newfoundland in Poems and Words, 251 

New Guinea’s new capital, 177, 235 

Newspapers, Early Weekly Provincial, 20 

“No” and “ Nay,” distinction between, 40 

Nodes (George) Sergeant-at-Arms and Henry VIII, 
his descendants and the Manor of Shephall, 
Herts, 288 oe ; 

“ Non Ignara Mali, Miseris Succurrere Disco,”’ 330 

Norval, notoriety of the lines, 106, 148, 163, 181 

Notches in Cricket (Mem.), 29, 139 

Notes on “ King ” IX, 46, 124; “ King” X, 171; 
“King” XI, 297, 346 





beeanem., Sneinton, and related Place-Names, 


Novels adapted from plays, 188 
“Nympha Pudica Deum Vidit, 


oO 


et Erubuit,” 246 


Obituary :— 


Forsythe (Robert S.), 56 
Opera, Mortality of (Mem.), 239 
“ Orange Boven,” meaning of, 77, 150 
“Or” in titles of books, 26, 93, 139 
Osyth as a Christian name, 104 
“Our Lady ” in Modern Greek, 62, 110 
Ovid, Statue of, 48, 98 
Oxen, Donkeys and Watermills, 105 
Oxford as a Paradise for Birds, 91, 139 
: sro eer lish F - aameatied Notes on, 116, 128, 


" P 


Packet Stations for Ireland, 68, 94, 194 

Paderewski, Death of (Mem.), 15 

Pagnell and The Names of, 26 

Painted-Sparrow Dodge, a form of cheating at 
fairs, 121, 167, 192 

Pa! indrome concerning Vichy Government, 360 

Exhibition, 1900, “‘ Tableaux Roulants ” at, 


‘ Paradise Lost,’ A phrase in, 27, 69, 95 
Past, The Love of, 342 
— (Louis) his experiments on Hydrophobia 


Patent of Peerage, Wording of, 175, 236, 348 

Patent, on Record, Shortest, 349 

** Pause ” in several languages, 331 

Paun, The, a corridor or passage, 135 

Pedralio, Thermometer Maker, 343 

Peers, signature of, 317 

Pepys, Samuel, Early life of, 1632-1659, 240, 256: 
Query on, 146 

Perry, (—) Micaiah, Merchant of London, 289 

‘ Peter Pindar,’ An ode by, 131 

Phantom Coach, The, 41 

Phocian and Hitler, 104 


Phrases and Proverbs :— 


A Crow to Pluck with tr. 20 
Phrases, Three English, 133, 192 

Piscinas Double Drained, 275, 306, 318 
Pitt (William) writer of verse, 106, 152 


Place-Names :— 


Catchem Place, 343 

Catering Path, 162, 191 

“ Gold,” ‘“‘ Golden,” 54 

Labour in Vain, 153 

Nottingham, 176, 236 

Sneinton, 176, 236 

Surnames, 54 
Planché (J. R.) and Gilbert, 17 
Poets and Insanity, 26, 181 
Police and the Roman Empire, 26 
* Poly-Olbion,’ Cotswold Sheep in, 142 
“Poor *”’ used for the departed, 13, 181 
Post Master, General Title of, 146 

61, 336, 362 


Potato Skins, Doggerel concerning, 2 
Powers, A.B.C.D., 344 
Powell Roll, A, 23 
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Praed (Winthrop Mackworth) Letters from Eton 
(Mem.), 29; (Mem.), 197; (Mem.) 337 
Prayer Book, ‘author of translation wanted, 26 
Prayer Book. Missal, published 1725, 
Prints, pasted on walls, 162, 207, 247, 277 
Prophets, successful, 21, 122, 208, 319 
Prosser's Wooden Guide Wheel Railway, 7 
Protestant Religion, The, Crisis of, Bishop Bur- 
net’s saying concerning, 189 
Pronunciation, Anomalies in, 40 
“Psychology ” and ‘ * Pneumatology,”’ 315 
Punch, cartoons inspired by ‘ Alice,’ 91 
Pulter’s Way, by-ways bearing the name, 303 
“Purple and Pall,” a phrase in old bailads, 261 


Q 


Quail, The, and the Falling Sickness, 90 

Queen’ s Room, The, meaning a room where Queen 
Victoria slept, 232 

“ Quisling ” and “ Boycott,” 91, 136 

Quotations :— 


Across the hearth to-night, 344 
_ are false, including this one. 


And be worried about it, 275 

Bows of Eloquence, 147 

Count well your men and your guns, 205 

If Pa was King of Spain, 318 

I'll not willingly offend, 121 

Kid-Gloved Jeremiah, 98 

Not the great nor well bespoke, 14 

ae for such Columbia’s days were done, 


One ship drives east and another drives west. 
177, 349 ' 

Parson Gray, 147 

Religion you say will delight you, Uncorked 
by our clerical screw, 

So in the painter’s animated frame, 233 

The home of the bean and the cod, 147, 181 

The pebble in the streamlet scant will turn the 
flow of many a river, 121 

bi ty not a roaring trade in all this town, 


With adverse fate we best can cope, 233, 265 


Radio-Location, Invention of, 161 

Railings in London, Removal of (Mem.), 239 

Reckoning of Time, 91 

Red Flag, The, History of, 49 

* Redgauntlet,’ Queries from Scott’s, 48, 81 348 

Regent’s Park Panorama, 36, 67, 

Regency, Ladies riding in, 204, 251, 334 

Registration, before 1538, 37, 111 

Rejuvenescence in History, instances of, 54 

Relative omitted in English, 

Renan (Ernest) and a reference to St. 
Browning’s ‘ Death in the Desert,’ 289 

“ Respice Finem,”’ an ambiguous maxim, 34, 195. 
280 


Revell (John) details of, 289, 333 

Riall (Commander Isaac) details P ae 78 

Richard IIT, Exhumation of, 146, 2 

Richard III, his bedstead at Bl 90, 179 

Ribbons, The variety of (Mem), 197, 250 

Ricketson (Daniel) poet, 121 

Roman Catholic Wills in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, 161 


John in 
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Roman Empire, Police System and, 261 

Roberts (Lord) mother of, memorial to in St. 
Mary’s Church, Hampton-on-Thames, 217 

Roper, Englefield and Wildman families, 12 

Rose, The, origin of, 218 

Rose-Hips, Extract of (Mem.), 309 

Ross (Sir William) R.A., his residence in Soho, 
260, 305 

Russian Ice-breakers, 146 


S 


Scott (Sir Walter) at Swanage, 75, 137; Children 
of, 272; interleaved copies of his poems, 176: 
his nephew, 102; Queries from ‘ Two Drovers,’ 
61, 97; from ‘ Betrothed,’ 61, 97; from ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ 332; from ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 41, 81, 
348; from ‘ Talisman,’ 107, 153 

Scott (William) nephew of Sir Walter, 102 

~—_ _ Examples of, 121, 164, 180, 262, 


Selby (Dame Dorothy) conspiracy connected with, 

mepeetes 14th in the history of Christendom, 

“ Sepulchre,” Pronunciation of, 62, 95, 138, 180. 
265, 361 


Sermons, Elizabethan, 218, 278 
Sermons in Literature, 27 
wae Machine, The, invention of, 189, 249. 292 


4 

Shakerley (Peter) Tory M.P. for Chester, 35. 76 

SS. Catherine and Cicely of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 75, 124 

St. Giles Fair, Oxford, 89, 138 

St. Leger (Warham) contributor to Punch, 146 

Saints of the Seraphic Order, 360 

Saint Pratt, alias Protus, 129 

Saint-Py, identity of, 332 

“Salle des Pas-Perdus,” origin of the term, 36 

ab Court: A London Topographical Inquirv. 
17 


Sanctuary Carpets in oe Churches, 304 
Sand used for washing, 233, 321 

Sanger’s Circus, Disappearance of, 145 
Sandalwood, Account of, 360 

Sapphira_as a Christian name, 247, 291 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe) his ‘ Adonais,’ 218 

_ a = Gold,” instances of horses, 62, 110. 
Sickness, Falling, The, and Quails, 90 

Sirens and Hooters, history of, 136, 153 

Sixtus IV, Pope, 218, 262 

Skelton (John) reputation of, 217 

Slabs Incised, 26 

Smokers or Non-Smokers, 27, 38, 82 

Snail Eating, history of, 10, 40 

oe Nottingham and related Place-Names, 
Snuff Taking among Ladies, 188, 248, 292 

Snuff and Sneezing, 76, 1 

Sogee as a surname, 304, 334 

Socrates and the Present Day (Mem.), 1 

Soldiers Marching, Ancient and Modern, 177 
Somers (Lord) and Queen Anne, 35, 77 
Sophocles: Reference wanted, 63, 208 

Sorell (Lieut.-General W. A.), 332 , 

Southam Church, Cheltenham, tablets in, 288, 335 
Spanish Dollars current in England 1797, 331, 362 
Speech, Figures of, 93, 125, 186, 271, 279. 335 
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Songs and Ballads :— 


Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 121, 166 

Southwark Maze, 120, 152, 165 
Spenser Problems, some, 14, 104 
Speed in Nature (Mem.), 127 
Sphinx, The, in Egypt, 147, 293 
Spinning by Royal Ladies, 289 
‘* Splendide Mendax,” used in English jests, 208 
“Split Mind, A,” definition wanted, 260 
Spofiord (Paul Nelson) diarist (Mem.), 113 
Spoonerism, A, War-time, 74 
Sports, Old Time English, 24 
Springholm, a Kirkcudbrightshire village, 90 
Stage, The, Military Drill on, 288 
Stalin, Character Study of (Mem.), 337 
Statues, Equestrian, 147, 193, 237 2 
Staves and Rods as Emblems of Office, 10 
Stevenson of Measham and Dewsbury families. 259 
Stevenson (Robert Louis) a medal for, 146 
Stools of Repentance, 106 
Story (William Wetmore) books by, 359 
“ Stranger, a Black,” Folk-Speech, 245 
Strongbow, Arms of, 268 
“ Success’, and ‘“* Succeed,” 9, 55 
* Sullivan,” Pronunciation of, 36, 93 
Sulgrave Manor, Northants, mullioned windows 

from, 203 
Summer Time in other countries, 121 
Supplements to Classical Works, 63, 97, 203 


Surnames :— 
Sogee, 304, 334 


Surnames derived from Place-Names, 54 
Surrey Volunteers, Commissioned Officers of, 18 


| Sulton (Thomas) his connection with Genoa and 


the Armada, 106 


Swift (Jonathan) and Addison, 112, 149 


Swing-Gate: Country Names, 151 

Swiss Disease, The, 74, 125 

Sykes (John Henry) wrongly regarded as Nelson’s 
coxswain, 24 


T 


be ow and Primary Labours of Man (Mem.), 


Tagore (Sir Rabindranath) death of (Mem.), 85 

Tailbois, Further Notes on, 30 

‘ Talisman,’ Scott’s, queries from, 107 153 

Taverns, London, 23, 55 

“Ten Nails of Architecture,” 
phrase, 24 

Tennis, Seconds at, 20 

Terence as an Irish name, 232 

Textile Industry, The, in America, 189 

Thames, Water for drinking on a voyage, 274 

Theological Works, Standard, An Error in, 174 

This has happened before, a curious sensation, 
explanation wanted, 111 

Thom (John Nichols) imposter, 11 | 

Thomas (Ralph) notes on his collection of West’s 
Theatrical Prints, 260 

Thomson (James) on the Plum, 56 

Thorn-Trees, Old, Note on, 282, 320 

Three Shilling Piece, A, 50, 80 — 

Thucydides, The difficulties of his style, 126, 152 

Time, The Reckoning of, 9 


meaning of the 





Lt 
Tithe Barns, Ancient, 27, 110; 252, 340 
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Tobacco Shops: Pyne of a Highlander in en- 
trance to, 20, 53, 194 
by het Biographical Query concerning 


To hell with Castings Up in Folk-Speech, 344 
Tombstones, Dates and Lettering on, 252 
= play the wag,” aS meaning to “ play truant,” 


Touraine, The French of, 76 

Tower of London, Fire of (Mem.), 225 

Tower, The, keeper of lions in, 74, 110, 125, 166 

Trade Term adopted in Standard English, 238 

Tramways, Cable, Steam and Electric, 67, 153 

Traquair (Earl of) John Stewart, 50 

Treason, an overt act, 177 

Trees and Shrubs introduced abroad, 75 

Trees,, Famous Midland, 175, 221, 550, 276 

Trees, Old ‘Thorn, Note on, 282 

“ Tristram ” as a Literary Pseudonym, 9 

Trollope (Anthony) his autobiography, ” 245 

“Trovable,” a 16th century word, 176 

Trumball (Lady) Katherine Cotterell, 49, 95 

Turnpike Trust, Records of, 25, 78, 123, 139, 179, 
219, 290, 335 

*‘ Twickenham Tales, The,’ By a Society of Nove- 
lists. Published by James Hogg, author wanted, 


289 
Twins, Black and White, in British Columbia. _ 
“Two Drovers,’ Scott’s, Queries from, 61, 


U 


Unities, The, in Drama, 20, 140 : 
“Up Guards and at ’em,” another version of, 231 


Vv 
Valentine family, heiress of, 233 : 
Very (Jones) Unitarian and hymn writer, 293 
“Very near the knuckle,” 133 
Virgil, Schoolboy’s Sapphic Ode on, 319 
Ww 


Walls, Prints Pasted on, 162, 207, 247, 277 





Walls, Warmed Garden, 175 
: Segovia River known as, 134 


Watermills, Donke s ‘and Oxen, 105 ; 
bo of the World,’ Congreve’s stage history of, 


Wee. Colonel William) Surveyor-General, 1649- 
Wedding Custom, an old, 121, 279 i 
Wedgwood (Captain) loss of his book (Mem.), 239 
Wells, Ebbing ons Flowing, 189, 249 
Welsh Highland Railway, 

Wharf Players, The (Mem.), 169 

Whipping-Boys, Qualification for, 50, 95 : 
Whiznowhisky, a reference in Wesley’s journal. 238 
Wildman, Englefield and Ro families, 12 
William III, Statue removed from L ’ 
bt) Roman Catholic, in 16th and 17th centuries, 


wines (The Rev. Edward) family of, 232 
Winds, All Four at once 


Windowless Fronts to Buildings, 21 
Windows, Lowside and others, 51, 63, 166 ; 
Windows, Scrap, Examples of, 121, 164, 180, 262, © 
Wolseley (Viscount) statue removed from London, 


Woodbine and Honeysuckle, 133 
Worcester House under the Commonwealth. 173 
Wordsworth (William) a criticism of, 275, 307 
Wormley Bury Gardens 1785-1825 (Mem. ), 351 
Worple Road and Warple Way, 133, 195, 279 
Wrecks, Floating, Dangers of, 74 

Wrestling as a Sport (Mem.), 113 

Writers’ views on exercise, 26 i 
Wynne (The Rev. Richard) details of, 161, 194, 207 


Y 
ee Ye Hopeful,” explanation of expression, 232, 


“* Young Men and Maydens,”’ inscription on to 
of All Saints’ Church, Derby, 123 








